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a time-honored name in the photocopying 


field*... announces this new addition 


to its distinguished line of photographic 


copying apparatus, designed to use the 


EASTMAN KODAK CO.’S amazing new 
VERIFAX process... 


Photostat Instant Copier 


_____ for use in any office .. . everywhere! 


_—= _ 


*For over forty years, PHoTrostaAT CORPORATION has 
led the way in the manufacture and marketing of 
photographic copying apparatus for every type of 
business use . . . every Federal, State, County and 
Municipal government need. 

The new PHorostat INSTANT Copter will be sold 
and serviced by our field staff from coast to coast and 
in Canada in the same efficient manner and under 
the same conditions as now apply to our larger and 
long established models of photographic copying 
apparatus. 


PHOTOSTAT { 
is the registered trade-mark of 
PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION / 


Here is a small, inexpensive machine which 
will make three or more black-on-white copies 
of practically any original up to 842” x 14” in 
size in one minute, ready for immediate use! 

It takes up less than two square feet of space 
on desk or table... it can be used under any 
normal office lighting at any time by anyone 
in the office. 

The PHOTOSTAT INSTANT COPIER is de- 
signed to get the very best results from the 
new EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY'S VERIFAX 
process ...a truly revolutionary method of 
making copies of anything typed, printed, 
written or drawn. It is entirely different from, 
and should not be confused with, any previ- 
ously known process. No other office copying 
equipment can equal the versatility and flexi- 
bility obtainable with the combination of the 
new PHOTOSTAT INSTANT COPIER and the 
VERIFAX process. And it is fully guaranteed 
by Photostat Corporation! 





You will be amply repaid if you get full 
details before purchasing any office 
photo-copying equipment. Write to 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


295 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 


— or any service office in our principal cities and in Canada 








fhe best results 





1. BEAUTYRITE CARBON PAPER provides clean, clear 
original-like copies...and more of them! Beautyrite also 
offers many features which contribute to cleaner, faster han- 
dling, including a treated back for special resistance to curl- 
ing or treeing”. You also get the convenience of Magic Spot 
Sheet Selector as well as the handy dispenser box. 


2. NYLEX (all Nylon) TYPEWRITER RIBBON... the rib- 
bon that’s super resilient, fantastically strong and extra thin. 
Because Nylex is extra thin, you get the ultimate in fine print- 
work plus the economy of greater length and longer use. For 
prestige-building letters, Nylex Ribbons are the answer. 


3. CORONET REM-MASTERS are tops in spirit hecto- 
graph duplicating masters and produce more sharp, clear, 
easy-to-read copies. The Coronet Rem-Master has many 
typing-ease features which simplify and speed preparation, 
such as Pica and Elite Scales, Safety Margins, Page Center 
Indicators, Horizontal Line Indicators and Positioning Dots. 
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4. PLASTIPLATES. . 


Whether you use Direct Image, Pre-sensitized, or 


. the nearest thing to lithographic 
stone 
regular Photographic Plastiplates, these offset plates assure 
you high fidelity reproduction of type material, line or shaded 


illustrations...and the economy of longer runs. 


5. PROCEL STENCILS for your duplicator assure long 
runs of clear, sharp, easy-to-read stencil copies. Remington 
Rand's unique plastic coating makes preparation easy, elimi- 
nates cut-outs, and reduces type-clogging. Also available with 


your form, or other material, embossed thereon. 


Find out more about getting the best results from your 
office equipment. Write today to Remington Rand Inc., 
Room 2784, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Remington. Fkand 
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WITH FULL CONTROL 


... the outstanding achievement in phone dictation! 


The success of a phone dictation system depends 
on whether each dictator has efficient control over 
the recording units . . . whether he can listen 
back to his entire dictation — whether he 

dictates in private, free from interference by other 
dictators—whether he can freely communicate 
with the attendant-transcriber on the same line 
—whether he controls ai// the functions of the 
recorder as though it were on his own desk. 

With PhonAudograph, each dictator has this full 
control. Nothing on the market matches this 
achievement of Gray’s electronics engineers. 
Nothing less can assure you of all the benefits of 
phone dictation. To use PhonAudograph is 

to know how great those benefits can be. 


PHONAUDOGRAPH and AUDOGRAPH (individual dictation instrument) 
sales and service in 180 U. S. cities. See your Classified Telephone 
Directory under “*Dictating Machines."* Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd 
Abroad: Westrex Corp, (Western Electric Co. export affiliate) in 35 
countries. Made by The Gray Manufacturing Company—established 1891— 
originators of the Telephone Pay Station 


TRADE MARK “‘AUDOGRAPH'"’ REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





cT$ 
, THE FA 
GET OBLIGATION 


The Gray Manufacturing Company 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 


Please send me your Booklet AJ-6, with complete facts 
on PhonAudograph telephone dictation. 
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MANAGEMENT POLICIES Seep 
Oklahoina City, Okla., which 
: a Walle Narr has a population of more than 
| Is Executive Turnover Rate Rising’ : ih tl 10 243,000, is shown on our cover 
j Women Keep Planes in the Air Ruth Mulvey Harmer 32 this month. The view is from 
atop the Federal Building 
i 
| EMPLOYEE AND LABOR RELATIONS Next Wonth 
Letters That Say ‘‘Glad to Have You Aboard’’ Cameron McPhersor 20 
W. H. Conant, who has writ- 
} 10 Ways to Encourage Teamwork . 22 ten a number of controversial 
, articles for AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
: : : roc Mh , 
Novel Idea in Community Relations MINGKEI! 24 comes up with another in July: 
Human Relations in Business 46 Raising Your Own Executives 
He takes a long look at the so- 
Survey Shows Big Range in Foremen’s Pay 47 called executive shortage and 
offers some constructive criti- 
cism on the subject 
OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS 
y 
New Building Makes Selling Easier Eugene Whitmor 18 The truth about electronic 
— es i business machines will be told 
VY Sch we heimer MI) 
How to Beat the Heat. .... . W. Schwei M.I 16 oett ini i ts Ge ie & 
Gathering Facts in Systems Surveys 26 series of articles, and readers 
should find plenty of ideas for 
New Systems and Equipment 48 improving office efficiency 
/ through the new medium 
EXECUTIVE METHODS 
y : : : - ss Saving on overtime is an ac- 
Working Methods of Chrysler's President Dwight G. Baird 14 complishment many companies 
would enjoy, and next month 
Harry Wylie, Pure Oil execu- 
tive, will tell how it can be 
DEPARTMENTS done. Author Wylie has written 
" : a number of articles for AMERI- 
Offices in the News 4 New Books 54 CAN BUuSINEss from time to 
Business Tips 52 Business on the March 56 tine, Set Gee a the Seat a 8 
series on work simplification 
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It's here! 

A low cost, 
semi-automatic 
addressing 
ETAT % 


If you mail repeatedly to 50 or more 
names, here’s a machine that can do 
the addressing faster, cheaper, and 
with less work for the operator, than 
any other addresser made today. 

Like previous Weber Addressers, 
the Model A-3 requires no plates, 
stencils, ribbon or ink. It prints from 
a typewritten paper roll which is 
easily prepared and can be used up 
to 100 times. As the roll prints, it is 
advanced automatically so that each 
mame and address is mechanically 
moved into printing position. And 
after your envelope, card or folder is 
addressed, it is automatically thrown 
into a receiving tray. Has an ad- 
dressing speed of 1500 to 2000 pieces 
per hour. 


Prints from type- 
written paper roll 


Nomes are auto- 
matically moved 
into printing po- 
sition 


Addressed piece 
automatically 
thrown into re- 
ceiving tray 


See what you're 
printing as you “ 
print it 


Send for Descriptive Folder 
and Name of Nearest Dealer 


| Weber | 


Addressing Machine Co. Mount Prospect, W 








Weber Addressing Machine Co. 
283 West Central Rd., Mount Prospect, II! 


Send descriptive folder on your new Model 
A-3 Addressing Machine and name of nearest 
dealer 


Name 
Address 
City 
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Bank employee places customer's signature card under TV camera in bookkeep- 
ing department, and signature is quickly flashed to screen in the teller’s booth 


Offices. IN THE NEWS 


Bankavision is a new television 
intercommunications system re- 
cently installed in the New York 
Savings Bank. The system, com- 
bining the workings of television 
and a machine made by Interna- 
tional Business Machines, makes 
it possible to immediately identify 
the signature on a deposit slip. 
When a customer asks to make a 
withdrawal at the teller’s window, 
the teller communicates with a 
file room, giving the account num- 
ber through a microphone. The 
person in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment uses the IBM machine to 
locate the signature card and then 
places it under a TV camera. The 
signature is flashed immediately 
to a screen in the teller’s booth, 
the entire procedure taking only 
a few seconds. The system is used 
on withdrawals only. 


Television in Hotels is also being 
stepped up. For example, the 
Belden Stratford in Chicago has 
closed-circuit TV that serves 106 
owners. The butcher in the hotel 
shop can select a cut of meat and 
hold it under the television camera 
for inspection by a housewife in 
her hotel apartment, who views 
the meat on her TV set and phones 


in her order. Likewise, when a 
husband calls his wife from a lobby 
phone, he can see his wife on a 
TV screen above the phone; and 
his wife can see him on a screen 
in her room. 


New Sinclair Building in Chicago 
is now under construction, and it is 
scheduled for occupancy in the 
spring of 1954. It will be one of the 
few major office buildings erected 
in Chicago in the past 20 years. 
The 10-story structure will cost 
about $6 million, and will be the 
first major office building in the 
Windy City to have complete year- 
round air conditioning installed at 
the time the building is con- 
structed. There will be none of the 
usual shops on the first floor. Sin- 
clair Refining Corporation will oc- 
cupy the first 6 floors and the 
basement, with the remaining 
space being rented to other tenants. 
This building will be occupied 
about a year earlier than the 
Prudential Building, which was 
started some time ago. 


Prudential Building, not scheduled 
for occupancy until early in 1955, 
will cost $40 million and will be 41 
stories high. Employees for the 
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huge office, however, are already 
being trained. Instead of training 
new employees in  Prudential’s 
home office in Newark, N. J. 
which has been the usual pro- 
cedure—the big insurance com- 
pany is training employees in 
Chicago. The training course is 
said to be one of the biggest and 
most expensive programs’ ever 
started, but when the new building 
is completed, 1,000 trained in- 
surance employees will move in. 
The training program is under 
way in a Chicago building where 
two floors have been leased and 
completely remodeled. 


Decentralized Purchasing offices 
have been established by Standard 
Oil Company (Ind.) in two loca- 
tions: Detroit and Kansas City, 
Mo. The purpose of the decentrali- 
zation is to improve purchasing de- 
partment services to field sales 
offices and refineries. Local sup- 
plies will be purchased in each 
area, whenever possible, accord- 
ing to Harry F. Glair, director of 
purchases. 


Insurance Row in Freeport, IIL., is 
getting a face lifting. The city’s 
six insurance companies make up 
the “Row,” and several of them 
boast new _ buildings. Freeport 
Motor Casualty Company recently 
opened its new home office, and 
earlier this year Western States 
Mutual Auto Insurance Company 
moved into its new building. 
Economy Auto Insurance Com- 
pany will move into a new home 
soon. Last year, a $300,000 addi- 
tion was made to Crum & Forster's 
structure. General Casualty Com- 
pany of Wisconsin is reported to 
be studying remodeling plans, but 
there is no word about building 
plans from The Bankers Mutual 
Life Company. These 6 insurance 
companies employ 700 people, and 
their total annual business ex- 
ceeds $35 million. 


Continental Oil Company will 
construct a new $10.5 million, 21- 
story office building, and a 12-level 
garage in downtown Houston, in 
partnership with the Texas Na- 
tional Bank. Occupancy is planned 
for early 1955. Continental Oil will 
consolidate under one roof all of- 
fices and personnel now located in 
three Houston buildings. Owner- 
ship of the top 10 floors will be 
held by Conoco, with the bank 
owning the lower 10 floors—each 
having a 50 per cent interest in 
the remaining floor. The garage 
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for greater office savings 


Greater office savings can be yours through the 
use of the CRESTLINE Office-Plan-Rule. You can bolster 
personnel morale, increase office efficiency; and very 
possibly, by the better use of office space, save rent 
dollars. 

You can do this yourself because the cut-out templates 
and ‘4 inch scale of the Office-Plan-Rule enable you to 
see exactly where each piece of office furniture can best 
fit for maximum benefit to all. This, plus the fact that 
CRESTLINE Steel Office Furniture is designed for today’s 
offices, can result in decreased office overhead and 
increased office savings. 

Review your office plan—use the coupon below to get 
your free CRESTLINE Office-Plan-Rule and CRESTLINE 
Catalogue. 





A 


OFFICE—PLAN—RULE 








SECURITY STEEL EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
30 MIDDLESEX ROAD. AVENEL, NEW JERSEY 
Please send me the CRESTLINE Office-Plan-Rule and the 

two CRESTLINE Catalogues without obligation. 
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to get rid of 
Metal Address 
Plates 


Because any typist with any 
standard typewriter can stencil 
your addresses in Elliott Address 
Cards. 

And a $250.00 Elliott Address- 
ing Machine will automatically 
feed and address your forms at a 
speed of 125 different addresses 
per minute. 

Your employees will thank you 
for giving them quiet, fast, light 
work that they can do with clean 
hands. 

And your § savings on labor and 
material will amaze you. 


MACHINE CoO. 
Dept. E, 153 Albany St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
with 47 Branch Offices in the 

U.S. A. 





will hold more than 500 cars, and 
parking will be done with the aid 
of four semi-automatic elevators. 
The garage will be connected to 
the office building by a tunnel. 


A 25-Story Skyscraper will start 
going up in Atlanta, Ga., soon, for 
The Fulton National Bank. It will 
be the first major office building 
erected in Atlanta since 1930, and 
its 3 basements providing garage 
and parking facilities should do 
much for the city’s traffic conges- 
tion. Four modern drive-in tellers’ 
windows will be built in a recessed 
area on one side of the building, 
and Fulton’s banking operations 
will occupy the first 6 floors. 


New Ticket Office at the New 
York Central Railroad’s Cleveland 
terminal offers faster service to 
customers with: (1) Preprinted 


| tickets that make it unnecessary 


for the seller to write on the ticket 
or delay the purchaser by tele- 
phoning for reservations; (2) 
availability boards, which are in 
plain view of customer and ticket 
seller and which show available 
Pullman space; (3) special room 
for customers wanting transporta- 
tion for long distances over a num- 
ber of railroads—thus speeding up 
normal sales. 


| Jewel Tea Company plans addi- 
| tional office and plant facilities in 


Melrose Park, Chicago suburb, 


| where it has acquired about 50 
| acres. The new facilities will sup- 
| plement office and warehouse space 


already situated on Chicago’s south 


| side. 


|The Mennen Company, for the 
| first time in its 74-year history, 
| has brought all its activities, in- 
| cluding the administrative offices, 
| under one roof. The new location 
| is Morristown, N. J. Mennen for- 


merly was in crowded quarters in 
Newark, N. J. The new building, 
built in the open country on a 
former golf course, is reported to 
have cost $4.5 million. 


Beltone Hearing Aid Company 
started moving into a new building 
last month in Chicago, and among 
the features are two floating, 
soundproof rooms for testing sensi- 
tive acoustical equipment. The 
rooms are supported by synthetic 
rubber shock mounts under the 
floor, and the walls are insulated 
by two layers of spun glass with 
2 inches of air space between them. 


Rotary International, currently 
occupying offices in Chicago, is 
now building a new office structure 
in suburban Evanston. The new 
home office will be only a short 
distance from the new building oc- 
cupied a few months ago by 
Standard Rate & Data Service, 
Inc., another firm to make the 
shift from the city to the suburbs. 


New Sheaffer Pen office and fac- 
tory will go up at Goderich, On- 
tario, according to W. A. Sheaffer 
II, president. The company has 
sold its Canadian plant at Malton, 
Ontario, and will build its own 
$500,000 structure. Work on the 
new plant starts this month. It will 
consist of a one-story brick and 
corrugated asbestos factory and a 
one-story brick office building. 


Five Floors are being added to the 
Baker Arcade building in Min- 
neapolis, and Investors Diversified 
Services, Inc., will occupy the top 
four floors. Provision has also been 
made for the addition of two more 
stories when needed. The new 
structure will add a_ greater 
amount of office space to Min- 
neapolis’ “loop” than is contained 
in either the Foshay or Rand 
Towers. Investors Diversified Serv- 
ices now has its 1,000 employees 
in four different buildings. 


B. F. Goodrich Co.’s new distribu- 
tion center on the outskirts of 
Columbus, Ohio, will be completely 
palletized to utilize the latest ma- 
terials-handling equipment. Big 
Four Railroad trackage will per- 
mit the unloading of 12 railroad 
cars and 15 trucks at one time. De- 
signed and built according to speci- 
fications of the company’s store 
design and engineering department, 
the new building will be owned by 
a private investor. Ground was 
broken on May 4, and the new 
building is expected to be ready 
early in December. When com- 
pleted, the structure will be staffed 
by some 150 people. During the 
past 3 years, Goodrich has com- 
pleted 11 major distribution cen- 
ters, and another is being built in 
Los Angeles. 


Airsupply Company, a division of 
The Garrett Corporation, moved 
into its quarters in Los Angeles re- 
cently. The two-story structure will 
house offices for its executives and 
installation engineers. Airsupply 
also expanded its offices in. 
Wichita, Fort Worth, and Kansas 
City during the past month. 
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Cut Costly Billing ‘lime with 
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Two major steps are cut from costly billing 
operations when you use the Burroughs 
Magic Multiplier Typewriter-Billing 
Machine that types and computes an 
inveice faster than it would ordinarily 
take to copy it! 


In run-of-mine billing procedure, there 
are three major steps—(1) calculating. 
(2) typing and (3) machine checking. 
But this time-saving Burroughs Type- 
writer-Billing Machine reduces calculating 
and typing to one single, continuous 


ations, see your 
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operation, and no machine checking is 
needed Added ~ pene d tactor computation 
is bv direct mechanical multiplication, 
not repeated addition. 


Here is the world’s fastest billing machine 
for a wide range of applications. When the 
time comes to better your billing oper- 
Burroughs man. The 
Burroughs braneh ofhee near you is 
listed in the vellow pages of your tele- 
phone book or write to Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company Detroit Michigan. 
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Prints quantity, then 
prints unit price and 
total amount simulta- 
neously—no need for 
machine checking of 
quantities and price. 
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WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S Burroughs 
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Maybe you're 
spending 


mn your offices... 
for statistical work 
that we can do 
for you in ours tor, 


A statistical department costs 
a bag of money to run these 
days. 


Further, you're probably 
paying a lot more for your 
statistical or accounting tabu- 
lations than if we did them 
for you on our modern 
punched card equipment. 


You see, we will rent our 
statistical department to you 
by the hour. You can have 
the part-time use of expen- 
sive machines. You pay only 
for what you get. 


Why not call us now? 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL 
CORPORATION 


CHICAGO oe BOSTON e@ DETROIT 
MONTREAL e@ TORONTO 
100 Sixth Ave. New York 13, N. Y. 
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Lettow. FROM READERS 


Late Publication Date? 


To the Editor: 


Congratulations on your new de- 
partment “Offices in the News” which 
I found most interesting, in the May 
issue just received. 

I notice on your revamped ‘‘Con- 
tents” page, the publication date is 
the 10th of the month. I had always 
thought AMERICAN BUSINESS came out 
the first of the month, like most 
monthly magazines. Is there a rea- 
son?—QO. W. BAUER, executive secre- 
tary, Lawson Department, YMCA of 
Chicago. 


Mr. BAverR: We find our readers 
prefer to get AMERICAN BUSINESS 
after the parade of publications which 
land on their desks the first few days 
of the month. It gives them more time 
to read it leisurely. Another reason: 
With the present high cost of print- 
ing plates, the later publication date 
enables our advertisers to reuse 
printing plates made for first of the 
month publications, thus saving con- 
siderable money over the year 


Correction, Please! 
To the Editor: 

As proof that I read AMERICAN 
BUSINESS from cover to cover, I am 
attaching page 62 from the April 
issue. (Ed. Note: Containing a book 
review of The American Economy in 
1860: ‘ . projecting and analyzing 
the American economy up to 1860.") 

Possibly author Colm or the Na- 
tional Planning Association are his- 
torically minded, or we have a lino- 
typist’s error. In either case, you have 
a fine magazine.—S. A. CoLe, New 
York State Electric & Gas Corp.. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Mr. Core: The fault lies with 
neither the author nor the linotypist 


This one is on the books editor. Sorry, 
it should read, “. . . the American 
economy up to 1960.”" Thanks 


Spring in Reverse 
To the Editor: 


Just off hand, I would say that the 
cover of your April publication ought 
to be called “Spring in Reverse’”’ in- 
stead of what you have it titled. It 
seems that the lithographer reversed 
the negative in publishing your front 
cover. Most cars do not park on the 
wrong side of the street.—-C. E. Hast- 
INGS, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. HASTINGS: Due to the unusual 
shape of our cover picture, it is fre- 
quently necessary for us to “flop” a 
negative to get high buildings on the 
right, instead of the left, side of a 
photograph. The April picture was 
flopped. 


More on Profit Sharing 


To the Editor: 

I have just had a chance to read 
carefully Mr. Wheeler’s letter on 
profit sharing in your April issue. The 
subject is of growing importance and 
Mr. Wheeler raises points to which I 
take mild exception. 

1. If profit sharing is not an in- 
centive, how then shall it be classi- 
fied? A reward? A rose is just as 
sweet by any other name, but can 
anyone distinguish between an incen- 
tive and a reward except as a “before 
and after” affair? What, for example, 
is an executive’s salary or a worker's 
pay raise? 

2. Disclosing financial statements 
to workers educates them in eco- 
nomics about as much as teaching 
beginner French would help them un- 
derstand Moliere’s plays. There is 
nothing in an operating statement or 
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a balance sheet to explain how re- 
sults have been achieved or accumu- 
lated. It is merely the answer to an 
elaborate and complicated economic 
problem, but shows nothing of how it 
is solved. And that solving constitutes 
the economic process. 

3. Must mutual trust be obtained 
by proofs? Is it customary in our 
way of life to prove innocence? In- 
tegrity is assumed unless and until 
it is brought into question by overt 
acts. Must an employee prove that 
he doesn’t cheat before he is hired; 
or an employer testify to his own 
honesty? Mutual trust was always 
taken for granted before the day of 
union labor's aspersions on employers 
and deliberate aim to create distrust 
in them. Just how does one go about 
proving virtue?—-W. H. Conant, New 
York, N. Y. 


‘Useful"’ Directors 
To the Editor: 

As a stockholder in a number of 
publicly owned corporations, I was 
very much interested in the article 
in your February issue by W. H 
Conant entitled, “Useful or Ornamen- 
tal Directors?” It rang the bell with 
me. 

In that connection, I understand 
that the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Rail- 
road, which for many years had a 
board made up of big-name Eastern 
financial men who probably took little 
interest in the operations of the road, 
lately started electing board mem- 
bers who “live on the line.”’ All but 
3 of the 21 Katy directors meet that 
qualification, and according to Donald 
Fraser, Katy president, the record 
revenues Which this railroad reported 
for 1952—-$85,115,224 income with a 
net of $7,548,032—is in large measure 
the result of this policy..-FRED EL- 
WERT, Chicago, II. 


Outworn Business Idols 
To the Editor: 

I note that on page 63 (April issue), 
in discussing W. H. Conant, you men- 
tion he has written a number of books 
as Well as articles for business pub- 
lications. Has he written any books 
or further articles on the subject 
covered in the April issue (“He's in 
a Meeting”’). 

Incidentally, you point out in two 
different places that Mr. Conant is 
a member of the firm of Conant, 
Clawson & Company, but do not men- 
tion what type of business they are 
in. —Haro_p Huser, president, Hamil- 
ton Management Corporation, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Mr. Huser: “Outworn’ Business 
Idols” was written by Mr. Conant, 
and is in its third printing. Other 
books written by him are “Letter 
Writing in Business” and “Business 
Administration.” 

Mr. Conant is a partner in a firm 
of management consultants. 
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Here's a handsome piece of business stationery 


in both quality and appearance. It looks expensive . . . and ordinarily 
would be. But this one was produced on a Davidson Dual at a 
remarkably low cost. No other press can print and emboss in one 
operation once through the press ... for no other press embodies 


the 2-cylinder principle that makes it possible. 


IF YOU DO PRINTING, you'll appreciate this unusual feature and 


the many other advantages provided by the Davidson. . . such as full 
ink coverage, positive stripping of even the most heavily inked forms, 
and accurate register equalled only by larger, higher priced presses 
You'll recognize the importance of its simple operation, quick starting 
and easy adjustment. You'll like the fine quality single or multi-color 


work ... the high production speed and low cost 


And... don't forget . . . the Davidson Dual is the only press that also 
gives you offset printing, direct lithography and all forms of letterpress 
printing... reproducing from paper or metal offset plates, type, electros, 


rubber plates and Linotype slugs. No wonder hundreds of users say... 


DAVIDSON HAS THE ANSWER. 


See this sturdy, versatile, precision-built press 
in operation. We'll gladly arrange for a demonstration 
without obligation. Write us today. 


Dovidson Soles and Service Agencies are located in over 60 principal cities 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


2 CYLINDERS DO 
gemma Dept. 13, 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
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C. B. Caldweli, vice president 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Is Executive Turnover Rate 


Meyer Kestnbaum, president 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Austin S. Igleheart, president 
General Foods Corp. 


S. C. Allyn, president 
The National Cash Register Co 
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“Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany has been fortunate in 
regurd to the problem of 
executive turnover, because 
many years ago a policy of 
promotion-from-within was 
inaugurated and has been 
consistently followed since 
that time. All officers and 
key executives throughout 
the organization have spent 

if not all—most of thei 
business lives with our com- 
pany. The problem of execu- 
tive turnover thus has not 
been of major concern to us.” 


“My own observation is that most top execu- 
tives have been with their companies for many 


, years. The fact that many corporations will have 


ja new president every 10 years or so does not 
‘seem to me to establish the thesis that there is 
high turnover among executives. The man who 
becomes president has usually come up through 
the ranks; very often he has been a vice presi- 
dent for 10 years or more, and he is in his 50’s 
by the time he becomes president. His expectancy 
on the job, because of retirement provisions, is 
likely to be only 10 or 12 years.” 


“We, in our company, have been quite con- 
scious of the turnover that takes place among 
the top 20 people of the company. 

“My recollection is that, in a period of 10 years, 
there is a 50 per cent loss due to death and re- 
tirements (obligatory at age 65, with exceptions). 
We have been fortunate in losing few of the top 
people by other means. 

“This obviously makes the present manage- 
ment quite conscious of the need for bringing 
along able and capable replacements.” 


“It seems to me that one reason which might 


, contribute toward a high turnover rate is com- 
pulsory retirement at specified ages. In many 
scompanies promotions to top positions are not 


made until the individual in question is well 
along in years. However, I believe the better- 
managed companies appoint men to responsible 
positions at younger ages, and, accordingly, I do 
not think they are, as a rule, confronted with the 
problem of a high turnover rate.” 


G. H. Coppers, president 
National Biscuit Co. 


“In the case of National 
Biscuit Compuny, in the top 
rank, which means the oj- 
ficers, there is no ore with 
a service record of less than 
20 years and most of them 
Fare considerably longer than 
that. In most companies that 
I have observed, the sitwa- 
tion in that regard seems to 
be quite sinilur to ours. 

“Tt may be that AMERICAN 
BUSINESS’ observation is 
more in accord with the facts 
than mine, but I just haven't 
experienced it.” 


By Wells Norris 


XECUTIVE turnover in recent 
E years has been 29 per cent 
greater than during the years just 
before World War II, according to 
a report by Booz, Allen & Hamil- 
ton, management consultants. 

In the period from 1948 to 1952, 
industry has also been adding ex- 
ecutives 46 per cent faster than be- 
fore the War. Since additional jobs 
for executives have been opening 
up over four times oftener post- 
war than they did prewar, the 
country’s economic expansion has 
played an important part in these 
figures. 

The figures are based on a study 
of more than 1,000 executives in 
100 companies. The 100 companies 
had 1952 sales volumes ranging 
from fifty million dollars to several 
billion dollars and represented 14 
major industries. 

Also interviewed by Booz, Allen 
& Hamilton were 422 job-seeking 
executives, from presidents to de- 
partment heads, who gave 28 sep- 
arate reasons for leaving. Nearly 
two-thirds of the sample, however, 
advanced one or more of four top 
reasons: (1) Desire to step up im- 
mediately to a bigger job with 
more_ responsibility; (2) find 
greater opportunity for future 
growth; (3) obtain increased in- 
come; and (4) terminate an un- 
happy situation involving policy 
differences. 

It was also learned that the 
same reasons for leaving  pre- 
vailed, regardless of whether the 
companies in question were large 
or small, or in durable or non- 
durable goods industries. 
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** Pe rhaps Ford Moto? 

Company is a unique case 

but I can find nothing mm our 

experience to substantiate 

‘ the high rate of turnover 

“Our turnover has actual- : said to be found common 

ly been practically nil except among top executive per- 

for retirements under our sonnel in industry. 

regular retirement plan. We | “As is probably known to 

do not believe there is any many people, our company 

evidence in our company of was completely reorganized 

one man domination, dead- starting in 1945. Since then, 

end promotion policy, lack with the exception of the ad- 

of organized salary program dition or promotion of ex- 

for management personnel, ecutives to handle newly de- 

or interdepartmental fric- fined responsibilities or to 

tion. On the contrary, the fill new posts, there has been 

exact reverse is true in each relatively little turnover in 
of the several categories.” management group.” 


Rising? 


Henry Ford Il, 
Ford Motor Co. 


H. W. Brower, president president 


Occidental Life Insurance Co. our 


These executives were asked about turnover in their com- 
panies without reference to the BA&H report. Many others 
—perhaps with high turnover rates—refused to comment 


Another fact revealed was that 
the percentage of separations from 
companies due to death and re- 
tirement has remained virtually 
unchanged between the prewar 
and postwar periods—about 56 per 
cent. These deaths and retirements, 
of course, have actually increased 
in number because there are now 
more executives, but the percent- 
age is about the same. 

The job of keeping a capable 
management team on the job is 
one of the most important respon- 
sibilities of a chief executive. 
Some executives have estimated 
that this one responsibility alone 
absorbs 30 per cent or more of 
top-level time. 

While the figures mentioned so 
far have been taken from the 100 
companies as a_ whole, there 
naturally are definite variations. 
For example, the durable goods 
industries have added executives 
63 per cent faster and lost them 
51 per cent faster during the post- 
war period than they did prewar. 
Before the war, the situation was 
reversed; the nondurable goods 
industries gained and lost execu- 
tives faster than did the durables. 

There have been spectacular 
turnover figures in individual in- 
dustries, and Booz, Allen & Hamil- 
ton’s report lists electrical ma- 
chinery and fabricated metals as 
having high turnover among the 
durables. Apparel and paper in- 
dustries are shown to have high 
turnover among the nondurables. 

Individual company names are 
not mentioned in the report, but 
it is logical to assume that there 
are extremes on both sides of the 
problem. To _ illustrate, Mont- 
gomery Ward's terrific turnover of 
vice presidents and presidents in 
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“It is my opinion that, with the growth of re- 
tirement plans, an increasing number of which 
have mandatory retirement ages, the tenure of 
top executives will tend to be shortened in time; 
but this I do not consider to be detrimental. One 
of the benefits of such mandatory systems is 
the opening up of opportunities for advance- 
ment and greater responsibilities. With the 
ever-lengthening life span, this seems to me 
quite desirable and may actually result in a lesser 
rate of turnover—certainly among those com- 
panies whose policies include constant review 
of the abilities of younger executives 

“As I view it, at least a part of the turnover 
could well have resulted from the fact that many 
companies operated without producing prope? 
profits during the long period of the depression.’ 


“It seems to me that one of the keys to execu- 
tive turnover lies in the way in which industry 
in general makes its selections for these top 
jobs. Today the predominant basis for selection 
is proven ability through experience. With the 
ever increasing complexity of modern business 
it takes a large share of a business lifetime to 
acquire the depth and range of experience that 
would cause one toe selected for a top job. As 
a consequence, men are in a fairly high age 
bracket before they usually go into a top position 

“At the same time, the growth of retirement 
plans, including many with compulsory retire- 
ment age provisions, has tended to cause more 
top executives to take their retirement at what 
might be regarded as a normal retirement age.” 


“I think one big reason for high executive 
turnover is the present high tax situation, which 
causes an executive in a large business to. . 
ask himself the question. ‘Why should I have 
this terrific burden and responsibility with a 
small net return?’ I have talked with hundreds 
of executives from large companies from time 
to time, and this seems to be a very outstanding 
reason why they entertain the idea of retiring 
or doing something which will increase thei 
span of life at a very small financial loss.” 


Cola G. Parker, president 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


vie 


Frederick W. Specht, president 
Armour and Co 


B. W. Martin, president 
Shellmar Products Corp 





recent years could easily offset a 
negligible turnover in a number 
of other companies. The comments 
of top executives which accom- 
pany this article illustrate what 
can happen; most of these execu- 
tives commented freely because 
their own companies have low 
turnover figures. But it is natural- 
ly difficult to get comments from 
company heads who are tussling 
with a high turnover problem. 
The Booz, Allen & Hamilton re- 
port also indicates that executive 
employment dropped in the stone, 
clay, and glass industry during 
both prewar and postwar periods 
-a reversal of the general trend. 
Too, turnover rates in rubber and 
petroleum have dropped sharply 
under prewar figures. And textile 
mills, which experienced no per- 
ceptible net change in executive 
employment in 1938 to 1942, have 
recorded a 9.6 per cent postwar 
gain—by far the highest percent- 
age increase in executive employ- 
ment among the industries studied. 
The part that should concern 
top executives first about the 
turnover report is that section 
which analyzes the reasons for 
these many changes. As mentioned 
before, it was found that death 


and retirement accounted for ap- 
proximately 56 per cent of the 
separations, both prewar and post- 
war. Of the 44 per cent left, about 
6 per cent were either laid off be- 
cause these executives no longer 
fitted into company plans or were 
discharged because their services 
had been unsatisfactory. 

The remaining 37 per cent left 
of their own accord. The majority 
of these executives left because of 
the four reasons already listed, 
but others left because of working 
conditions, community problems, 
doubts about the future outlook 
of the company or industry, per- 
sonality clashes, or a desire to 
change location for health or 
family reasons. 

It was found that the nature of 
the executive’s job had some bear- 
ing on his reasons for leaving. 
That is, sales, industrial relations, 
and engineering executives at- 
tached more importance to long- 
term growth than did financial 
and manufacturing executives. 
Manufacturing men, on the other 
hand, felt more strongly that their 
incomes were’ inadequate. En- 
gineering and research personnel 
were the least concerned about in- 
come, but often simply wanted 


an immediate change in activity. 

The_ executive’s management 
level also had a bearing on his rea- 
sons for leaving. Presidents most 
often cited policy disagreements 
as their reason for severing con- 
nections. Desire for more income 
came next, followed by the desire 
to find a location offering oppor- 
tunity for future growth. 

Vice presidents of functional 
and product divisions also cited 
policy disagreements first. In their 
case, however, desire for greater 
future opportunity came _ second 
and desire for an immediate move 
to a bigger job was third. 

In the _- middle-management 
group (department heads and as- 
sistants), which represented better 
than three-quarters of the sample 
of 422 job-seeking executives, the 
most frequent reason for leaving 
stated was a desire for an im- 
mediate move to a bigger job with 
broader responsibility. Ranked in 
order, this group’s other reasons 
were: Desire for opportunity for 
future growth, desire for increased 
income, conflict with company 
policies, and need for a change in 
activity. 

The Booz, Allen & Hamilton re- 
port also offered some constructive 


Recent Executive Changes 
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WILLIAM L. KEADY, President since August 1952, 
Pabco Products, Inc. 

Formerly President of Marathon Corporation and U. S. 
Gypsum Company 

JAMES J. NANCE, President since May 1952, Packard 
Motor Car Company 

Formerly President of Hotpoint, Inc. 

WILLIAM WHITE, President since July 1952, New York 
Central System 

Formerly Vice President of The Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad 


JERVIS J. BABB, President since April 1952, Lever 
Brothers 

Formerly Executive Vice President of S. C. Johnson 
& Son, Inc. 

DON R. BERLIN, President since December 1952, 
Piasecki Helicopter Corporation 

Formerly Vice President of McDonnell Aircraft Cor- 
poration 

GENERAL HAROLD R. HARRIS, President since January 
1953, Northwest Airlines, Inc. 

Formerly Vice President of Pan American World Air- 
ways 


HARRY W. CHESLEY, JR., Vice President since July 
1952, Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc. 

Formerly Vice President of Pepsi-Cola Company 

GEORGE M. BUNKER, President since February 1952, 
The Glenn L. Martin Company 

Formerly President of Trailmobile, Inc. 

LA MOTTE T. COHU, Vice Chairman since March 1952, 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 

Formerly President of Trans World Airlines 

WILBUR H. NORTON, President since May 1952, 
R. M. Hollingshead Corp. 

Formerly President of Montgomery Ward & Co. and 
Vice President of General Motors Corporation 

JAMES E. ASHMAN, President since February 1953, 
Air Associates, Inc. 

Formerly Vice President of Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company 

ARTHUR W. McCAIN, President since May 1952, 
Union Planters Nat. Bank & Trust Co. 

Formerly Vice Chairman of Chase National Bank 

JOSEPH H. McCONNELL, President since February 
1953, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 

Formerly President of National Broadcasting Company 
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ROBERT J. LASCELLES, Vice President, Pullman Com- 
pany—November 25, 1952 


JOSEPH F. RUDOLPH, President, Dodge & Olcott, Inc.— 
November 23, 1952 

WILLIAM L. LEWIS, President, Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co.—June 30, 1952 

L. A. BROWN, President, Corduroy Rubber Company 
—December 9, 1952 

WALTER S. McLUCAS, Chairman, National Bank of 
Detroit—February 5, 1953 


ALBERT V. MOORE, President, Moore-McCormack 
Lines, Inc.—January 8, 1953 


L. L. WINTER, Treasurer, Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany—dJune 1952 

JOHN ARTHUR BOGARDUS, Chairman, Atlantic Mu- 
tual Insurance Co.—January 1, 1953 


GEORGE W. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Treas- 
urer, Commonwealth Edison Company—November 
23, 1952 


EDWIN E. POTTER, Vice President, Washington Office, 
General Electric Company—December 31, 1952 


JOHN G. MILLER, Secretary, Bucyrus-Erie Company— 


DEATHS 





RETIREMENTS 





JOSEPH C. ROVENSKY, Chairman, Patino Mines & 
Enterprises—December 17, 1952 

WALTER P. BERG, Vice President, Dravo Corporation 
—February 3, 1952 


CLARENCE E. BLEICHER, President, DeSoto Division 
Chrysler Corporation—September 23, 1952 


WALTER C. EVANS, Vice President, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.—May 28, 1952 


CLINTON H. HASKELL, President, Beatrice Foods Com- 
pany—March 21, 1952 


RAYMOND C. GAUGLER, President, American Cyan- 
amid Company—January 11, 1952 





ROBERT M. GANGER, President, P. Lorillard Company 
—January 1953 


STANLEY P. RUDDIMAN, President, Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton R. R.—January 1953 

WILLIAM H. MARCUSSEN, Vice President, Borden 
Company—December 31, 1952 


V. A. OLSEN, General Manager, Detroit Transmission 
Division, General Motors Corp.—December 31, 
1952 


ALAN S. TOWLE, Secretary, New England Telephone 









December 31, 1952 






suggestions for reducing turnover 
of top executives. These included: 
(1) A road map for the business, 
so that employees will know where 
the company is headed: (2) a 
sound, flexible plan of organiza- 
tion which is geared to meet the 
current and foreseeable future 
needs of the business; (3) a plan 
for selecting, training, and develop- 
ing executives; and (4) a modern 
plan of executive compensation. 

The report emphasized that 
boards of directors and presidents 
who want to keep their key. people 
should have a clear idea of where 
their companies are heading. “That 
knowledge can be used to strike 
right at the heart of the uncer- 
tainties about the future which so 
frequently impel executives to 
move. To a large extent, the same 
can be said about misunderstand- 
ings over plans and policies.” It is 
true that unexpected things hap- 
pen, but the company with a busi- 
ness roadmap is less likely to be 
caught short in an emergency. 

In suggestion number two, Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton brought out the 
importance of a flexible plan. Such 
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ARTHUR LUNDEEN, Vice President and General Man- 
ager, Otis Elevator Company—May 31, 1952 





& Telegraph Company—January 1, 1953 






a plan “minimizes friction by giv- 
ing each executive a clear grasp of 
his responsibility and authority 
and by providing against infringe- 
ment upon them by others.” The 
report stressed the fact that the 
most effective organization results 
from management's having suc- 
cessfully blended sound principles 
with individual personalities and 
abilities. Once this blending is ac- 
complished, ‘tan executive is less 
likely to find any other spot quite 
so satisfactory and attractive as 
the one he holds or expects to hold 
in the company he’s with.” 
Executive development, accord- 
ing to Booz, Allen & Hamilton, can 
build executives’ morale, and the 
third suggestion concerns a plan 
for selecting, training, and develop- 
ing executives if a firm is going to 
keep its turnover down, Executive 
development contributes to con- 
trolling executive turnover by 
planning for it, and its aims are 
“to establish specifically what im- 
provements in the management 


team are desirable, and to see that 
they take place as planned. Of 
necessity, the process involves 





HOWARD W. SCHOTTER, Assistant Vice President, 
Finance, Pennsylvania Railroad—December 1, 1952 





planning for separations as well as 
accessions of executive personnel.” 

The fourth suggestion for re- 
ducing executive turnover concerns 
executive compensation. The Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton survey indicates 
a key feature of a modern plan is 
one which concentrates on ‘“take- 
home” pay rather than on the 
amount of salaries. “A modern 
plan of compensation provides ex- 
ecutives and their families with 
adequate income after retirement 
or death while permitting them the 
greatest attainable use of their 
current earnings.” 

The report mentioned that for- 
ward-looking managements of 
many companies have found an 
answer to execullve compensation 
by adopting a plan of ‘manifold 
compensation” specifically shaped 
to particular needs. With this 
method of compensation, several 
approved types of compensation 
are combined to fit an individual 
executive’s own personal, social, 
and retirement goals-—at the same 
time being kept to a total outlay 
which is financially sound for the 
company. 
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Working Methods 
Of Chrysler's President 


Lester L. (Tex) Colbert's daily schedule is crammed with 
conferences, luncheons, inspections, and telephone calls 


i f 








No two days are alike for Mr. Colbert. One day he might make a flying trip to 
company plants, and the next day he will hold 14 conferences in his office 


President Colbert (center) and K. T. 
Keller (right), board chairman, greet 
Dodge dealer at recent firm function 














Refusing to take work with him to his home in nearby Bloomfield Hills, Mich., Mr. Colbert finds time to relax and be 
with his family (from left): Sarah, Mrs. Colbert, Nicholas, and Lester, Jr., who is a student at Princeton University 


By Dwight G. Baird 


GOOD example of the pace 

set and maintained by many 
of America’s prominent business- 
men is Lester L. (Tex) Colbert, 
47-year-old president of Chrysler 
Corporation. 

As chief executive of a company 
which operates more than 36 
plants in 9 states, employs more 
than 100,000 persons, has approxi- 
mately 92,000 stockholders, and 
does a yearly $2.5 billion volume 
of business, Mr. Colbert’s duties 
and responsibilities are manifold. 
His working day, of course, is 
filled with telephone calls, con- 
ferences, meetings, inspections, and 
reports. He makes trips to the 
company’s factories, to its sales 
regions, or Washington. In _ be- 
tween trips, he is called upon to 
participate in civic affairs, attend 
business luncheons and _ dinners 
(and make a few well-chosen re- 
marks, of course), make public ad- 
dresses, appear on radio and TV 
programs, and be an active mem- 
ber of more than a dozen associa- 
tions, clubs, and organizations. 

Mr. Colbert arrives at his office 
by 8:30 each morning when he is 
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in town and works until some time 
after 5 o’clock in the evening. In 
order to be on time, he sets the 
alarm clock for 6:50 a.m. on these 
mornings, eats a leisurely break- 
fast, and drives his Chrysler Im- 
perial (production model) the 17 
miles from his home in Bloomfield 
Hills to the company’s executive 
offices in Highland Park, a suburb 
of Detroit. 

Some of the innumerable meet- 
ings he attends are regularly 
scheduled. Twice each month, on 
the second and fourth Tuesdays, he 
presides over meetings of the 
operations committee, made up of 
the corporation’s top 21 executives. 
On the second Wednesday of each 
month, he meets with the vice 
presidents of the company. Here 
company policies are established 
and management 
made on all kinds of subjects, from 
automobile sales to guided missile 
research. 

No two days at the office are 
exactly alike. About the only 
characteristic they have in com- 
mon is that all are full——very full 
Asked to itemize his activities on 


decisions are 


a typical day, Mr. Colbert's secre- 
taries and associates pointed out 
that no one day can be considered 
typical. 

Leafing through his date book, 
though, one might reach at least 
a general conclusion as to how he 
employs his time for 9 hours or so 
a day at the office. 

On a recent day picked almost 
at random, 14 conferences had 
been scheduled. On the previous 
day there were 9; on the following 
day, 13. 

On the day chosen as an ex- 
ample, Mr. Colbert had arrived at 
his desk at 8:15 a.m. and imme- 
diately began reading and answer- 
ing his mail. At 8:40 a.m. he had 
a scheduled conference with one of 
the vice presidents. This con- 
ference was ended at 8:50 a.m. and 
was followed by a telephone con- 
versation with a business associate 
in New York. Other entries on his 
calendar for that day were as 
follows: ; 


9:00- 9:20 Visit and conference 


wmiti an out-of-fown 
dealei 


Continued on page 36 





By Dr. W. Schweisheimer 


How to Beat th 
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Sensible, Clothing In Light Colors 
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OUR chance of beating the heat this summer de- 

pends, in part, upon where you live. For example, 
if you live in Arizona, your chances of falling victim 
to sunstroke and heat prostration are 28 times greater 
than those of a New Yorker. 

On the other hand, contrary to popular belief, heat 
and sunstroke do not take their greatest toll in the 
southern states. The greatest toll is found in the so- 
called Temperate Zone in the east central and west 
north central states: Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Ohio, and Missouri. 

There are other statistics to be noted, too. For one 
thing, men are three times more susceptible to heat 
stroke than women, and infants and the very old are 
even easier victims than men. Negroes are much more 
susceptible to heat than are members of the white 
race—in fact, two to six times more so. And as might 
be expected, working in a city is more exhausting 
than working in rural districts when the weather 
is hot. 

Businessmen, of course, are well aware of the fact 
that heat reduces working efficiency. While sunstroke 
and exhaustion are rather infrequent in most offices, 
the ordinary feelings of drowsiness and fatigue are 
routine during hot weather. 

To keep his own output up to standard, as well as 
that of his employees, the thing for an executive to 
do, naturally, is to find some way to beat the heat. 

Those who can live and work in an air-cooled or 
air-conditioned room during excessively hot days are 
fortunate. The cool atmosphere and the resulting 
smooth dispositions are easy on the nerves as well 
as the heart. 

Companies fortunate enough to have air-conditioned 
offices should not overdo a good thing and keep the 
inside temperature too much lower than that on the 
outside. On hot days, 20 degrees difference between 
the inside and outside air will generally feel pleasant, 
and there will be less chance of employees catching 
cold when leaving the office. Some air-conditioned of- 
fices increase the inside temperature gradually toward 
the end of the day, to reduce the difference between 
the inside and outside thermometer readings at quit- 
ting time. This eliminates the drastic change in tem- 
perature from indoors to outdoors that can be harmful. 

Since relatively few of the country’s employees en- 
joy the comfort of air-conditioned offices, however, it 
is important to know a few simple steps to take to 
avoid the drugging effects of fatigue from heat. 
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Circulating fans, in the office and in the home, are 
helpful. The fans may merely stir up warm air, but 
at least the body's moisture is more quickly evapo- 
rated this way. 

Alcoholic drinks should be avoided during the day. 
These beverages produce more body heat, thus making 
the person more uncomfortable. Tea, either hot or 
iced, is a good thirst quencher that might be used 
instead of alcohol, or plain water is good. Iced water 
should not be drunk hastily, although there is no 
reason it can not be enjoyed in moderate amounts. 

Salt is drained from the body through profuse 
sweating and should be replaced. A level teaspoonful 
of table salt to a quart of water will do the trick, or 
a 15-grain salt tablet can be taken with a glass of 
water. It should be remembered that the replacement 
of the lost liquid by drinking water is indispensable. 
This lost liquid can not be replaced by salt or any- 
thing else, and the normal water content of the body 
must be maintained. 

Eating habits should be varied during extremely 
hot weather, since light, easily digested food in mod- 
erate quantity will help to keep body temperature 
down. Judging by the type of meal consumed in any 
popular restaurant on a hot day, one might well as- 
sume that diners are stoking up for an immediate 
flight to the North Pole; these panting and perspiring 
people force down quantities of fat meat, hot soup, 
puddings, pastries, and butter—-making their body 
temperatures soar. 

Fruits, vegetables, and salads are ideal for hot days, 
but one should cut down on fatty foods and sugar. 
Ice-cooled fruit juices, ices and sherbets are also suit- 
able. People who have physical exertion on hot days 
need their normal three meals a day, but they can still 
get their vitamins without eating heat-producing 
foods. Foods high in protein, such as meat, eggs, 
cheese, and certain vegetables can be eaten without 
adding too much to the body heat. 

Clothing is an important factor to consider during 
hot weather. Loose, thin, nonconstricting clothes are 
most comfortable to wear. It would be ideal if all 
summer clothes, including men’s, were open at the 
neckline so that body vapors could escape more freely, 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Vice President Charles Fleetwood has a spacious of- 
fice with custom-built desk and connecting bookcase 
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Prudential's electronic accounting department has an 
impressive array of high-speed machines of all types 


Mew Bullding Makes Selling 


Prudential’s new Houston office makes it easier to sell a 
policy, but it also pays dividends in a number of other ways 


FFICIALS of The Prudential 

Insurance Company of Ameri- 
ca are convinced the company’s 
new building in Houston serves 
many purposes. 


Medical card-records for Prudential Insurance em- 
ployees are maintained in these Rol-Dex file cabinets 
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By Eugene Whitmore 


“The building is beneficial to the 
company in three ways” said 
Charles Fleetwood, vice president 
in charge of the Southwestern 
home office. “First, it is a highly 


efficient plant for conducting our 
business. Second, it is designed to 
attract and keep a good class of 
employees. Third, it is a sales tool. 
It is easier to sell a Prudential 


Pitney-Bowes equipment and steel tables with plenty 
of shelving enable employees to handle mail quickly 
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Mounted numbering machines 
save pick-up and put-down time 


Easter 


policy in this area than it was be- 
fore we completed this building.”’ 

He went on to explain, “In the 
insurance business, it is necessary 
to hold many meetings. We former- 
ly held them in hotels and plush 
resorts. With the facilities of this 
new building, we can hold many 
of these meetings here—at much 
less expense.”’ 

Another official of the company 
declared that the building is paying 
off by attracting an unusually high 

(Continued on page 42) 


Prudential’s swimming pool for employees and their families has been 
ballyhooed by some writers, but it is only one of many unusual features 


Seti S | 


Typists work at these two-level Bulletins and other printed material are produced in this duplicating de- 
desks and have aluminum chairs partment, and letters are transcribed in the section at extreme right 
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Letters That Say 
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Letters mean a great deal to people—when they 
begin new jobs, have a new baby in the family, buy 
stock in a company. If these letters come from the 
big boss and are on letterheads that befit his posi- 
tion, they are more likely to make lasting friends 
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“We Are Ylad to Have 


You ptloard” 





OWN at the mill, Joe Reliski 
is passing out cigars. Last 
night his wife had a baby, so the 
company added a new member to 
its growing “family’——-perhaps a 
future president, who knows? 

Somewhere in Brooklyn Mrs. 
Greenberg, after long deliberation, 
decided to buy 10 shares of stock 
in your company. Against the ad- 
vice of her banker, she drew 
money out of her savings account 
to pay for the shares. She is not 
sure she did the right thing. It was 
a tough decision to make. 

Tom Blake, who lives in town 
just back of the Golden Nugget 
Tavern and who recently shed his 
uniform, is telling his wife and the 
kids that he just landed a job in 
your shipping room. The pay is 
good, but he is wondering how he 
is going to like inside work after 
being outside for the past 2 years. 
He wonders, too, how good his 
chances are for promotion. He 
wants to get into sales work if 
he can. 

Out in Redbud, in the great state 
of Texas, one of the Panhandle’s 
live-wire merchants, Blink & Bilk, 
finally ordered your full line. The 
sales department had been work- 
ing on that account for years. But 
Jack Blink, who calls the signals, 
is a friendly sort of fellow, as 
most Texans are. He found it hard 
to say “No” to your competitor’s 
salesman, of whom he is very fond 

in fact, they often go hunting 
together. All he knows about your 
company is the salesman who calls 
on him. He is okay, but how about 
the home office crowd—the credit 
man, for instance? Jack is allergic 
to credit men. They seem to have 
a way of getting into his hair. 

An air-mail report from your 
Seattle branch came just as you 
were going to lunch, advising that 
your manager there had _ just 
“signed on” Mary Swift as his 
secretary. Mary has never worked 
in an _ office before; she _ just 
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By Cameron McPherson 


finished business college. She is 
scheduled to start work this com- 
ing Monday. It is a safe bet that 
Mary regards Monday with “fear 
and trembling.” She has heard 
business is a pretty cold-blooded 
proposition, and she knows she will 
just “die” if her boss dictates too 
fast, or chews his words as most 
bosses do. Maybe she ought to look 
for a better job—the paper is full 
of ads for stenographers. 

There you have it! Five made- 
to-order opportunities to make 
friends for the business—yet how 
many companies bother? It is too 
much trouble, they say. It is the 
sort of job one usually turns over 
to one of the young men in the 
public relations department. They 
have more time, and besides, that 
is what they are paid to do. Some 
of these young men write a good 
letter, and any letter—provided it 
is friendly—is better than none. 
But when it comes to making good 
friends, the big boss is in a pre- 
ferred position. He is the business 
to most folks. And it is to the 
credit of the men who head our 
business enterprises that more 
and more of them are making time 
to take more interest in the people 
about whom the business revolves 
and upon whom the future of the 
business depends. Friends for the 
business are made one at a time 
and not wholesale, as so many 
publicity men would have us 
believe. 

Take the case of the Reliski 
family and their new baby. If you 
are like the run-of-the-mine em- 
ployers, you just make a mental 
note of the event, and the next 
time you are out in the plant you 
hunt up Joe and congratulate him 
upon being a father. And there is 
nothing wrong with that, except 
that you have muffed a chance to 
prove your interest goes deeper 
than words. 

Not far from the Dartnell plant 
in Ravenswood is the Cummins- 


















Chicago Corporation, manufacturer 
of office perforators and portable 
tools. When a “blessed event’ 
overtakes one of its several hun- 
dred employees, Paul Jones, the 
president of the company, doesn’t 
stop at congratulating Dad. He 
takes time to drop Mom a friendly 
note, of which the following is 
typical: 


Dear Mrs. Blank 


It was with pleasure that we 
learned of little Steven John's 
arrival We are always inter- 
ested in additions to our grow- 
ing family here at Cummins, and 
you have a right to be justly 
proud of this fine little boy 
On behalf of the management, I 
am extending hearty congratula— 
tions to you and John. 


I am enclosing herewith a 
"small share in America," a 
$25 United States Savings Bond 
for little Steven John, and 
wish you folks all the happi- 
ness, prosperity, and freedom 
this token represents. 


How would you feel if you were 
a mother and received such a note 
from your husband’s boss? The 
“share in America” wouldn't make 
you mad, either! But note one 
thing about this letter—a very im- 
portant thing, too—it does not 
gush. It is friendly without slop- 
ping over, and it is sincere. The 
trouble with too many of the kind 
of letters we are talking about is 
that they are stuffy and sloppy. 
They reek of insincerity. That 
sort of letter is worse than none at 
all. 

Letters welcoming newly hired 
employees are pretty much stand- 
ard practice. They serve a number 
of important purposes—in addition 
to making the new employee feel 
that he belongs to an outfit where 
good work will be appreciated. He 
is not going to be just a number 
on the time clock. Most of these let- 
ters are written over the signature 


(Continued on page 44) 
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lO Ways 


OR less than $1,000 a year, 
Parker Pen Company, Janes- 
ville, Wis., has achieved a “grati- 
fying measure of proprietor- 
mindedness” among its supervisory 
employees. They think in terms of 
owning a part of Parker Pen, and 
instead of referring to the company 
as “‘it,’’ or to higher-level manage- 
ment people as “‘they,’’ these super- 
visors use the pronoun “we.” 

In the process, Parker also im- 
proved the quality of its product. 

This well-planned employee re- 
lations program actually started a 
number of years ago—-after Parker 
found some of its supervisors were 
not quite sold on the idea that they 
were part of the management 
squad. 

1. The first step, after much 
deliberation, was to send any in- 
terested supervisor to the super- 
visory institutes being held at 
nearby University of Wisconsin. At 
the end of the course, each was 
encouraged to review what he had 
learned from the institutes before 
his fellow supervisors. 

2. The second step was really a 
by-product of the first. Supervisors 
attending these classes met super- 
visors from other industries, and a 
natural interest in seeing where 
the other fellow worked resulted 
in a plant visitation program be- 
ing developed. Parker people en- 
joyed showing off some of their 
equipment, and they, in turn, 
learned something from visiting 
other plants. Parker foremen and 
supervisors were permitted to plan 
their own trips and entertain visi- 
tors in their own way. 

3. While these visits were going 
on, another plan got under way. 
Every 2 weeks, meetings were held 
to acquaint supervisors with day- 
to-day operating problems facing 
management. Anything that was 
informative and which concerned 
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Parker's program. New 50-50 Idea 
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Exchange Plan (center) is recent ad- 
dition, and another part of Parker's 
employee relations program is new 
method of keeping track of workers’ 
time (bottom) without time clocks 
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the company’s business was dis- 
cussed, and questions were an- 
swered freely and frankly, 

4. During these various visits 
and meetings, many Parker super- 
visors felt they were not expressing 
themselves as they would like to, 
and so a retired college speech in- 
structor was located. He held com- 
pany-sponsored classes, and before 
long the discussions at meetings 
became more general. The more 
confident members of the speech 
classes began to accept bids to 
speak at lodges, P.T.A. meetings, 
and similar functions. 

5. The next step in the employee 
relations program was the sched- 
uling of a series of monthly meet- 
ings, featuring top-notch speakers. 
Politics and religion were avoided, 
but anything else was considered 
suitable. Meetings were held in the 
evening, and attendance was op- 
tional. Company officers and repre- 
sentatives and union leaders were 
invited to attend the meetings and 
to speak from time to time. These 
meetings have been held for the 
past 4 or 5 years, yet there is no 
evidence of lagging interest. Fore- 
men and supervisors continue to 
plan the programs, selecting the 
speakers they want to hear. 

6. The next step in the program 
was to convince foremen and 
supervisors of their obligation to 
the people working under them. 
This was done through personal 
contact. All levels of management 
sat down and talked over the vari- 
ous problems confronting workers: 
Pay, fringe benefits, working con- 
ditions, and other details of em- 
ployment. In this way Parker got 
across the idea that supervisors 
should treat their subordinates as 
they themselves would like to be 
treated. 

These six steps, the first phase 
of Parker’s employee program, 
cost the firm less than $1,000 
yearly. As explained by Philip 
Hull, vice president in charge of 
manufacturing, ‘“‘These supervisory 
workers wanted to think like man- 
agement people, and they taught 
themselves to do it without urging 
by us. All we did was create the 
proper conditions and provide the 
climate in which the right kind 
of thinking could thrive.” 
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to Encourage Teamwork 











Parker Pen Company has a smooth-running employee rela- 
tions program under way, and it has created a sense of 
‘‘proprietor-mindedness'’ among employees. The first few 
of these 10 steps cost Parker Pen less than $1,000 a year 





7. The elimination of time clocks 
contributed much to the “proprie- 
tor-mindedness” idea. Each em- 
ployee is now his own timekeeper. 
He enters the total hours worked 
each day for the period of a week. 
Overtime is indicated as such, and 
is entered separately. At the end 
of the week, the employee signs 
the card under the legend: ‘This 
is a true statement of actual time 
worked by me.” The worker is 
completely responsible for all time 
entries. His supervisor signs the 
ard at the week’s end to attest 
that the employee has stated en- 
tries are correct. 

The records are kept in card 
racks conveniently located within 
the area in which the employee 
works. Entries may be posted any 
time during working hours, thus 
avoiding the usual morning and 
afternoon congestion at time 
clocks. After 2 years, the company 
feels the plan “has been entirely 
successful and the move has been 
a desirable one.” 

8. Another step in Parker's long- 
range employee relations program 
is a new suggestion plan called 
the “Idea Exchange Plan.” 

Under this new plan, employees 
share with the company, on a 50-50 
basis, in net savings made possible 
through suggestions. The plan dif- 
fers from others in that the usual 
idea or suggestion box has been 
replaced by a man who, besides 
collecting suggestions, is respon- 
sible for stimulating ideas, assist- 
ing suggesters in expressing thei! 
ideas better, and in_ processing 
these ideas. 

9. Parker also has some ideas 
for improving the quality of its 
product. A public opinion research 
firm made a survey in a number of 
cities to learn what dealers and 
users thought of Parker products. 
The results were discussed with 





every factory employee during 
meetings in which 30 to 50 work- 
ers participated. Meetings were 
held after the normal workday had 
been completed, and employees 
were paid for attending. 

10. Then, to keep people think- 
ing in terms of careful and accu- 
rate work, Parker decided to en- 
large its statistical quality control 
to include every machine and op- 
eration to which statistical sam- 
pling could be applied. A chart was 
placed on every operation, and 
the results of a small production 
sample were charted at least every 
30 minutes, Dots were used on the 
charts—a green one if parts were 
acceptable, and a red one if parts 
failed to meet specifications for no 
readily apparent reason. If the 
sample indicated the parts were 
about to leave the acceptable range 
for some unknown reason, a nota- 
tion was made on the chart, and 
the machine was immediately shut 
down for readjustment or correc- 
tion of the machinery. 

After a little time, Parker opera- 
tors began to realize what the com- 
pany was trying to do, and today 
in some departments there is what 
amounts to a model situation-—all 
employees working together to get 
green dots. The results have been 
less costly damage and fewer pro- 
duction hold-ups. 

According to Vice President 
Hull, it would be almost impossible 
to compare employee relations be- 
fore and after the ‘“proprietor- 
mindedness” idea was stressed. He 
said, however, that much had been 
accomplished. “Tool breakage, once 
very high and troublesome, has 
been decreased greatly. Inspection 
costs have gone down. And, in the 
presence of rising wages and ma- 
terial costs, production costs have 
not risen as much as might have 
been expected.”’ 











Clyde King, Keystone machinist, is interviewed by, from left, Bob Holben and 
Brooks Watson, both of WMBD. Engineer George Pyle, right, handles recording 





The community _ relations 
program now conducted by 
Keystone Steel & Wire Com- 
pany 
evening radio stint which 
has developed a large and 


enthusiastic audience. Much 


includes a Sunday 


of the program is put on 
tape recorder, and _inter- 
views are carried on right in 
the plant, in meetings of 
aldermen, or in other places 





Novel Idea in Community Relations 
By F. C. Minaker 


WEEKLY community rela- 

tions program on the local 
radio station Sunday evenings at 
9:30 p.m. brings the Keystone 
Steel & Wire Company, Peoria, 
Ill., before the people of its com- 
munity, as well as its employees. 
This program, called “Sounds of 
Our Times,” is broadcast every 
Sunday evening on radio station 
WMBD from the first of April 
through the month of June. Cur- 
rent events of local, state, and na- 
tional interest are the background 
for a weekly interview with a Key- 
stone employee who discusses some 
phase of the company’s operations. 
These interviews with employees 
take place right in the shop under 
the direction of the station news 
editor, Brooks Watson, who is re- 
sponsible for the direction of the 
show. 

Employees are kept informed 
about the program through the 
Keystone Broadcaster, an employee 
news bulletin, and through posters 
on the bulletin board. 

Each Sunday program generally 
features a song by a local choir 
such as the Bradley University 
choir, massed high-school choirs 
(at Easter dawn service) or the 
Orpheus Club (50th anniversary 
concert ). 
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Talks by officials of the company 
are few but pertinent. For ex- 
ample, President R. E. Sommer 
gave a radio talk entitled, ‘“‘Fore- 
cast for the New Year,” on De- 
cember 28 last year. And during 
the year there were talks by Key- 
stone’s assistant wire mill super- 
intendent, the supervisor of the 


Keystone Rolling Mill, the treas- 
urer of the credit union, the assist- 
ant purchasing agent, Keystone’s 
weighmaster, the president of the 
Keystone Employee Activities As- 
sociation, the production manager, 
and, possibly, one or two others. 
Actually, just enough to bring the 
company into the picture. 





For Discussion tn Yuly 


Two articles this month are recommended for discussion at July meet- 
ings, particularly those meetings where subscribers are using Dartnell’s 
executive development series. The first recommendation is the article 
on ‘‘Letters That Say, ‘Glad to Have You Aboard.’ "’ Letter writing is 
one field where many of us fall down. Here are a few helpful ideas. 


The second article concerns ‘‘Tex'’ Colbert and his working methods, 
and here again a glimpse of some tech- 
niques of a top-level executive might be 


helpful. 


We do not recommend using the article 


“How to Beat the 
Heat"’ for discussion 
purposes. 


NEXT MONTH 


Better supervision. 
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Do you work in an office ? 


I’ YOU WORK in an office or operate 
an office, think about the follow- 
ing statements and questions. 


Is the chair you sit in comfortable? 
Is it adjustable to fit you? Is it the 
right design for the work you do? 


Is the desk you use too small or too 
large? Is it organized for your par- 
ticular work? Is it reasonably good 
looking? Do the movable parts fune- 
tion easily? 


Is the filing equipment you use 
mechanized or is it the same old- 
fashioned equipment that was mod- 
ern in 1920? 


Are the employees in your office hap- 
py about the office furniture they use? 


Is there much absenteeism in your 

office? 

Does your office get the “cream of the 

crop” of new employees, or do the 
COCR metal business good ones prefer to work elsewhere? 
furniture is a 


CGOOB investment 


How do your office surroundings 
compare to your home—in furnish- 
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ings, lighting, floor coverings, decor- 


ative surroundings? 


Are you proud to show customers, 
clients, or other outsiders through 
your offices, or are you a little bit 
ashamed of how they are furnished ? 


One-third of the people gainfully 
employed work in offices. 


As a national average, one-third of 
the expense of doing business is the 
cost of operating offices—salaries, 
floor space and general overhead, 


Every office employee costs a min- 
imum of $30,000 in any 10 year 
period, This is fixed expense. 


If you want to reduce office costs, 
improve employee morale and in- 
crease customer prestige, a small 
investment in modern metal GF 
business furniture will quickly pay 
for itself and pay big dividends for 
years to come, 

Call your nearest GF distributor or 
write The General Fireproofing Com- 
pany, Dept. A-18, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


MODE-MAKER DESKS + GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS + METAL FILING EQUIPMENT + GF STEEL SHELVING 
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Gathering the Necessary Facts 
In Systems Surveys 


By Bruce L. Smyth 


Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 


NVESTIGATION work _repre- 

sents the largest single cost in 
setting up a systems department. 
It is not unusual to spend 90 per 
cent of a project’s time budget in 
a survey, and to handle all design 
and installation work in the re- 
maining 10 per cent. 

Therefore, if the results expected 
can not be weighed satisfactorily 
against the expense of an investi- 
gation, the project should be dis- 
continued, in most Cases. 

It is important in an investiga- 
tion to get the information needed 

but avoid gathering data not 
needed. Costs can soar out of sight 
if facts are gathered indiscrimi- 
nately, on the assumption that 
“they might come in handy some- 
time.” It is equally important to 
obtain the necessary information 
in the most economical and least 
disturbing manner. 

The actual investigation work 
should be preceded by an_inter- 
view, or interviews, with the 
proper executive officers to decide 
what work is to be done. Since 
these meetings will form the basis 
of the entire assignment, every ef- 
fort should be expended to assure 
the investigation starting out on 
the right foot. These factors should 
be agreed upon: What is expected, 
how work is to be done, who the 
systems people will work with in 
the particular department, and the 
amount of time and effort that 
will be necessary to get the proper 
results. 

Once a sound basis of agreement 
has been reached as to the work to 
be done, a plan should be drawn up 
covering the exact steps to be 
taken in obtaining information. 
First of all, the systems. staff 
should decide whether a unit basis 
or functional basis will be used 
in gathering data. In the case of a 
unit basis, all of the work of a 
particular division or group of em- 
ployees is covered; whereas with 
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Gathering the required information is the most costly phase 


of systems department's work, and this cost can rise out of 


reason if facts are collected indiscriminately. It is impor- 


tant to determine exactly how these facts will be obtained 





the functional basis, one type of 
work is followed through from the 
beginning to the end, no matter 
how many departments or units it 
flows through. 

Generally speaking, the func- 
tional approach will give better re- 
sults, but there are instances in 
which it may be very time con- 
suming and expensive. 

Whatever the mode of investiga- 
tion, it is important that the in- 
vestigator—-once he has determined 
his needs—-should get it as quickly 
and painlessly as possible, and 
then get out of the department. 
At this time, the question arises: 
Should junior systems men be used 
extensively in gathering this data? 
Many companies do use young 
people in systems survey work, and 
one company has used women 
analysts to assemble factual mate- 
rial. But because of the sales ef- 
fort required, the need for speed 
and tact, and the fact that young 
men so often overlook vital infor- 
mation, senior systems men had 
better closely supervise the work 
of youthful investigators. 

When the survey information 
has been collected, it should be re- 
duced to writing. There are several 
advantages to this requirement: It 
forces the investigator to review 
his material, it discourages the as- 
sembling of useless material, it 
makes possible quick review by the 
head of the department, it enables 
other members of the systems staff 
to acquaint themselves with other 
assignments, and it makes an ef- 
fective tool for training new 
employees. 

These papers, of course, should 
be uniform in both content and in 


the use of illustrative material. 
Long-winded text summaries 
should be avoided, with as much of 
the survey data as possible being 
presented in graph or _ pictorial 
form. 

While the survey information is 
being prepared, it is advisable to 
keep the management of the de- 
partment being investigated in- 
formed of what is going into the 
working papers. The entire survey 
can fail if an air of mystery sur- 
rounds the investigation, giving 
the impression that something 
secret is going into the papers. If 
operating personnel know what is 
being prepared, any fears they may 
have will usually be allayed. 

On the other hand, the systems 
staff must be protected from out- 
side pressure, that is, from a de- 
partment head, for example, who 
wants changes made quickly. For 
best results, no change should be 
made until all the facts are in and 
a decision made without prejudice 
or pressure. 

The decision will determine what 
basic system is to be used, as well 
as the methods and equipment 
available for such a system. The 
system then must be mapped out 
in detail, with complete operating 
instructions, equipment specifica- 
tions, design forms, personnel, 
floor plans, and a number of other 
similar details. Many people must 
be handled tactfully during this 
stage of the survey, and it will be 
easier to get across a well-designed 
system if the management involved 
has not been too close to the de- 
sign procedure. 

The next step is to install the 

Continued on page 30) 
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Every typist can be a statistical typist with This same model, having all the advan- 
IBM’s electric decimal tabulation . . . nine tages of standard IBM Electrics, produces 
keys, built right into the keyboard of an IBM better-looking work in less time, with less 
Electric Typewriter, take the drudgery out of effort on every typing job. Write today for a 
tabular typing, make it as fast and effortless demonstration or illustrated brochure on the 
as typing a business letter. IBM Decimal Tabulation model. 


The mere touching of the proper decimal 
tabular key speeds the carriage automatically to 
the correct amount position within the column. 
Each figure lines up exactly, with no back- 
spacing, no waste hand motion, no lost time.” 


IBM, Dept. AM-1 

590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

() I'd like to see the IBM Electric Decimal 
Tabulation Typewriter. 

([) Please send brochure. 
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JAMES F. BELL LLOYD D. BRACE VANNEVAR BUSH 
President, Carnegie Lnstitution President of the American 
of Washington. Telephone and Telegraph dent, Pullman, Inc., Chicago 


Chairman, Committee on President, First National Bank 
Finance and Technological of Boston. 
Progress, General Mills. 
Minneapolis 


CLEO F. CRAIG DAVID A. CRAWFORD 


Director and formerly Presi- 


Company, New York 


“The Trust You 


As you used your telephone today, you probably 


had your mind on other things than the policy 
of the telephone company. But the principles that 
guide a business like ours directly affect your tele- 
phone service. So they are nnportant to everyone 
who uses a telephone, as well as to the 1,230,000 
people who share ownership of the Bell Tele- 
phone System. 

We think you will be interested in a message 
that was scent recently to the share owners of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company by 


its Board of Directors. 


A message from the Board of Directors of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 





“Each of us considers that he is a trustee for the 
savings of every individual who has put money in 
the business. It is our responsibility that the Company 
shall prosper. 

“We are sure that to perform this duty, we must 
serve the public as well as possible. The Company is 
a servant of the public. The services it performs are 
necessary to the people of the United States. They 


are necessary to the building of our nation and to our 


JOHN J. McCLOY ARTHUR W,. PAGE THOMAS I. PARKINSON ELIHU ROOT, JR. TOM K. SMITH 


Chairman of the Board, Chase Business Consultant, Chairman of the Board, The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society Boatmen’s National Bank of 


of the United States, New York St. Louis. 


National Bank, New York. New York 


Lawyer, New York. Chairman of the Board, The 
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President, International 
Harvester Company, Chicago. 
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Company, Boston 
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ID Polk Wardwell S I t Bost 


Executive Vice President of the 
and Tele- 


American Telept 


derland and Kiendl, New York 
graph Company, New York. 


Have Placed In Us” 


national security. Clearly, we occupy a position of 
great public trust. 

“We think it all-important therefore that we furnish 
the best telephone service it is in our power to pro- 
vide—a service high in value and steadily improving — 
at a cost to the user that will always be as low as 
possible and at the same time keep the business in 
good financial health. 

“The success of the business depends on the people 
in it. To serve well and prosper the Company must 
attract and keep capable employees. They must be 
well paid and have opportunity to advance in accord- 
ance with ability. And we must continually develop 


first-rate leaders for the future. 


MYRON C. TAYLOR SAMUEL A. WELLDON 
Formerly Chairman of the Formerly Chairman of the 
Board, United States Steel Board, The First National 


Bank of the City of New York 


President, 


Corporation, New York 
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Railroad Company, 


‘Finally, it seems to us that it is always our duty 
to act for the long run. Sound financing, good earn- 
ings, reasonable and regular dividends—these are all 
long-term projects. 

“So is our continual research to find better means 
for giving better telephone service. So is the build- 
ing of the human organization and character on 
which good service depends. So is the training of 
leaders. In all our undertakings, the long view is 


essential. 


This is the way we understand the trust you have 


placed in us. It is a trust that deserves, and will 


continue to receive, the most painstaking care we 


can give it. 


BELL 
TELEPHONE 


SYSTEM 


WILLIAM WHITE A. LEE M. WIGGINS 
New York Central 


Chairman of the Board, 
Atlantic Coast Line Company, 
Harteville, S. ¢ 
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new system, and here again it is 
important to gain the cooperation 
of all people who will be working 
with the new procedure—if it is 
to work properly. As is true of so 
much of systems work, the in- 
stallation is essentially a_ sales 
problem. 

After the new system is_ in- 
stalled, the operating personnel of 
the department should take over 
the work without depending too 
much on the systems staff. There 
are instances where the systems 
staff does too much work in the 
installation, thereby making the 
operating personnel too dependent ; 
but there are other’ instances 
where the staff does too little, and 
the installation is delayed or modi- 
fied. The ideal situation is to strike 
a happy medium. 

Keeping a systems staff on its 
toes and well informed is an im- 
portant consideration, and this is 
best accomplished by establishing 
a workable research program in- 
volving the staff as a whole. Indi- 
vidual staff members can keep 
abreast of developments in the 
field, but they may come and go, 
taking their knowledge with them. 
Thus, it is up to each company’s 
systems head to see that his staff 
has a planned program of re- 
search. There can be files of mate- 
rial on new equipment, _ plus 
periodic reviews of this material. 
There can be special investigations, 
trips to other companies to view 
new installations, membership in 
associations, plus a number of 
other useful plans for strengthen- 
ing a company’s research program. 

The effort devoted to a research 
program is naturally dependent 
upon the amount of time available. 
A systems staff may find itself 
called upon for various other work, 
such as controlling the firm's 
printed forms, writing procedure 
manuals, planning floor layouts, 
controlling office equipment, and 
perhaps even handling cost studies 
and special reports. The systems 
staff must be careful not to take on 
too many problems out of its field; 
otherwise, there will be no time for 
research or for even the necessary 
systems investigation. 

One extremely important ac- 
tivity in setting up a new systems 
department is the keeping of staff 
records. Reports should be writ- 


The systems staff also must have 
an operating manual and a work- 
ing-papers file, cross referenced to 
the assignment register. All mate- 
rial and working papers on an as- 
signment would be placed in an 
envelope called the working papers 
file. These papers could be located 
simply by getting the job number 
from the assignment register. 

There should also be a report 
file to house the formal written re- 
ports resulting from each assign- 
ment, and most systems staffs will 
also want a research file to hold all 
information which might be ac- 
cumulated about various office ma- 
chines and equipment. 

Other files that might prove 
helpful are: Forms control records, 
with an envelope set up for each 
form; old records, which can be 
wrapped, numbered, and placed in 
a general storeroom; day _ book, 
which would _ include letters, 
memos, directives, and other mis- 
sives which are not connected with 
any one specific project; and time 
records. 

The file for time records de- 
serves more than a mention, since 
getting adequate information re- 
garding time usage will depend on 


it. Undue emphasis should not be 
placed on time records, for such 
emphasis can detract from the 
main objective: That of doing 
quality work. At the same time, 
staff members should not be un- 
mindful of the fact that a reason- 
able return must be obtained on the 
time they expend. And the keep- 
ing of simple, adequate time tran- 
scripts should remind them of this. 

These time records will enable 
the systems manager to plan his 
work better by checking past ac- 
complishments, as well as point 
out certain deficiencies—both in 
phases of work that seemed to take 
too much time, and in individuals’ 
work that seems short of the 
standard. 

One last factor should be con- 
sidered briefly: That of working 
space. This is an instance in which 
systems staffs preach one policy 
and practice another, because many 
of them occupy working quarters 
which are poorly laid out and ill- 
equipped. 

Ideally, the systems staff should 
have plenty of working space. If it 
is forced to work under poor condi- 
tions, its value to the organization 
will be greatly decreased. 





The millionth unit manufactured by Victor Adding Machine Company has been 
in operation since December 10, 1952, running 8 hours a day and 6 days a 
week. After the first 21 weeks of continuous operation, the keys had been de- 
pressed more than 10 million times. With the machine are (from left) Vice Presi- 
dent A. C. Buehler, Jr., President A. C. Buehler, and Vice President and Genera! 
Manager A. F. Bakewell. The machine is at Victor's Chicago headquarters 


ten, as mentioned before, and the 
forms standardized. Then it is 
relatively easy to set up some kind 
of filing system. Many approaches 
can be used in filing systems data, 
but arranging files on an assign- 
ment basis has proved practical. 
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“The Sporting News’ selects 


STEEL AGE 
for Peak Office Efficiency 
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When you're matching office hours against a weekly newsstand 
deadline for the world’s leading baseball publication, you've 
got to be sure of peak office efficiency. That’s why the pub- 
lishers of The Sporting News, St. Louis, recently ordered this 
large installation of Steel Age Desks and Files. For, in a 
Steel Age office there’s an unmistakable air of efficiency. . . 
born in the superb comfort and distinctive styling that’s built 
into every piece of Steel Age office furniture. 
Why not let your Steel Age Dealer show you how Steel Age 
office furniture can improve employee morale and make your The Quality Choice 
office a better place to work? He'll gladly help you plan your “2 . 
office for the most efficient flow of work, and help you select of Modern Offices 
the right desk or file for each job. Give him a call today! 


CORRY-JAMESTOWN MFG. CORP., CORRY, PA. 
Branch Offices: Boston + New York + Philadelphia + Atlanta + Detroit « Chicago « I fugeles « San Francisco 
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California Central's female grease monkeys include col- 
lege students and housewives with mechanical leanings 


California Central Airlines employs many 


women, among them 35 junior mechanics 


By Ruth Mulvey Harmer 


HE formula for converting a war surplus shoe- 
string into a ranking commercial airline is, in a 
word of four syllables, womanpower. 

No feminist theory this, but the realistic opinion 
of hard-hitting Colonel Charles C. Sherman, president 
of California Central Airlines, who holds the distaff 
side of his organization directly responsible for his 
airline’s success. ‘‘Without our women,” he is decisive, 
“we could never have gotten the man in the street in 
the air.” 

As a result of the efforts of its 89 females—from the 
secretary-treasurer right on down to the lady grease 
monkeys, ‘‘The Plane with the Candy Stripe Tail” has 
redefined air travel for Californians, transforming an 
erstwhile luxury into a practical convenience. 

California Central skyrocketed to a place among 
the big five in western aviation in 3 short years. It 
accomplished this by emphasizing such virtues, dear 
to the feminine heart, as economy, efticiency, low-cost 
elegance, and reassurance. Innovations such as a “‘sub- 
way in the sky” service for workers in the traffic- 
congested cities of Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
luxury service at aircoach fares, and a charge account 


32 


omen 


Keep Planes 
In the Air 


system of payment for individual travelers helped 
increase the passenger load from a few hundred to 
eighteen thousand each month. 

Edna Sherman, who with her husband makes up 
aviation’s only man-wife top management team, is 
also of the opinion that woman’s place is right “at 
home”’ in the air industry. 

This opinion was not that of the men around the 
field when the first pretty grease monkey showed up 
at CCA’s hangar. There was surprise, hostility, and 
resentment until the ladies proved they had no in- 
tention of trading on their sex to escape hard jobs. 

Today, the working relationship between male and 
female elements in the CCA shops is cordial in the 
extreme. And, after a close survey of morale and im- 
proved work, other companies at the Burbank Airport 
have been advertising in Los Angeles papers for 
women with a mechanical bent. 

Actually, all 35 of the women with hangar jobs are 
utterly serious about their work. Some are doing it 
because they always wanted to do something mechani- 
cal. Several housewives find it a pleasant way to add 
to the family exchequer. Two college students on the 
night shift found the work relaxing and an interest- 
ing way to earn school expenses. A number of others 
are studying for A and E licenses, which will mean 
a salary increase from the $1.40 an hour they now re- 
ceive as junior mechanics to $1.75 an hour. 

Equally earnest are the 20 reservations and counter 
clerks working at their posts. The instruction they 
received before donning uniforms and the experience 
gained on the job will stand them in good stead in their 
advancement to executive posts with the line. 

Along with this group, the 15 office workers of 
CCA's distaff side work under Ellen Zilz, director of 
the accounts receivable department. This branch has 
become tremendously important since Edna thought 
of issuing credit cards to individuals. Currently more 
than 700 men and women in California are traveling 
on this novel charge-a-flight arrangement, in addition 
to an even larger number of firms which use credit 
cards for employee transportation. The company es- 
timates that installment-payment flying has increased 
traffic by 15 per cent. 

Miss Zilz, who set up the complicated machine 
bookkeeping system needed by CAB, shares honors for 
the post of management’s right hand with Mildred 
Fluent, a pretty young woman with the Calkins and 
Holden advertising agency. She is account executive 
for California Central and is responsible for the 
“Candy Stripe Tail” slogan and other popular pro- 
motional appeals. 

Colonel Sherman states the reason why ladies are 
always interviewed before men in the personnel office. 
“On the average, they are more loyal than men; more 
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Mechanization can lower your finished record 
costs WHEN forms continuously feed, align 
and register accurately on business machines. 


Kant-Slip® forms, with the pinfeed platen, do. 


Standard’s top quality forms and devices 
simplify the writing process. That makes a 


big difference in paperwork costs 


So does Standard's service. Skilled form design 
takes more ‘‘work’’ out of paperwork, makes forms 
most efficient as instruments of operating your 
. 4 k” t business. Searching System Analysis is the basis 
in Daperwor COS S of all the improvements our Representative proposes 
Mechanical service, too, is always available. 


e 
Phone our office in your city. Or write The Standard 


Register Company, 103 Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio 


For instance: Standard’s FORMS 


are made so that this 
Burster-Imprinter can sign, 
date, imprint, and detach more 
than 200 separate written 
documents a minute. 
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enthusiastic about their work; more efficient; more 
reliable; and, pretty generally speaking, give an em- 
ployer more—-about twice as much-——for his money.”’ 
The Colonel's businesslike estimate applies to all fields 
in which the women are working, and he likes to 
“show off’’ to dubious male visitors the group in the 
hangar. 

On January 2, 1949, the first California Central 
DC-3 winged its way from Burbank headquarters to 
San Francisco on the first scheduled aircoach flight 
made by any west coast line. 

Other airlines followed suit, and statistics compiled 
recently show that air travel now outranks all other 
forms of intrastate transportation combined as com- 
pared with the meager 18 per cent before aircoach 
days. 

New bases were established to supplement the run 
from San Francisco to Los Angeles. Oakland was 
added, and San Diego and the Edwards Air Force 
Base and Inyokern. Schedules were stepped up after 
the acquisition of some DC-4’s. And, less than a month 
after the Korean “War” broke out, CCA became in- 
volved in the National Emergency Relief by carrying 
troops and supplies to the battle area. 

In 1951, California Central took the financially dar- 


ing step of replacing its war equipment with modern 
postwar luxury Martinliners—-without increasing the 
fare. The 44-passenger planes were completely re- 
decorated and air lounges were installed for relaxa- 
tion and also to serve as “study” areas for business 
commuters. Early in 1952, CCA decided to provide 
an “airlift” for Los Angeles and San Francisco work- 
ers, who formerly spent almost one-fifth of their 
waking hours commuting from home to office across 
the traffic-clogged cities. It did this at a price that 
made commuting by “sky subway” cheaper than any 
form of travel, other than walking. 

Because of these and other innovations, the pas- 
senger rate climbed from a total of 5,000 during the 
first year to its present average of 18,000 a month. 

On July 11, 1952, a brand new Constellation—which 
makes up the entire fleet of the newly formed Cali- 
fornia-Hawaiian line—was christened by Edna with a 
pineapple, and the motors roared westward on the 
first flight. Only months old, the line has become a 
favorite among California businessmen and women, 
service personnel and their families, and, of course, 
vacationers. Why not? Price for the 915-hour trip 
to Hawaii aboard the super airship, including meals, 
costs only $129. 





How to Beat the Heat 


(Continued from page 17 


but men’s fashions do not decree this, at least for the 
immediate future. High collars, soft as well as stiff, 
may easily produce heat prostration on hot days. Let 
us hope the day is not too distant when the majority 
of men will find the courage to discard tight collars, 
stuffy trousers, and jackets for more seasonal clothing. 

The color of clothing can make a difference too, and 
white is best to reflect and keep off the sun’s heat 
rays. A pale yellow serves almost equally well. Put- 
ting the capacity of heat absorption for white material 
at the figure 100, we have 102 for pale yellow, 150 
for light gray, 168 for red, 198 for light brown, and 
208 for black. 

Temper can have a big influence on body tempera- 
ture in hot weather. To avoid unnecessary discomfort 
from heat, it is advisable to keep placid during a heat 
spell. Any tendency to quarrel or get upset should be 
postponed until cold weather—if hot weather is to be 
enjoyed. Excitement speeds up the circulation of the 
blood, and in this way produces supplementary body 
heat. 

If an argument seems inevitable on a hot day, it 
might be wise to time it for one of the cooler hours. 
The worst period of the day is between 2 p.m. and 
5 p.m., which follows the heat peak of the day as well 
as the noonday meal. The second worst period for 
heat exhaustion occurs between 7 p.m. and 10 p.m., 
when inside temperatures may still be quite high, 
even though the outside air has dropped several de- 
grees in temperature. Therefore, if an argument can 
not be avoided, it might be best to get it over with in 
the morning. 

A bath or shower after working hours can be re- 


freshing, and some people enjoy a cool, refreshing 
shower before starting the workday. A warm bath 
during the warmest hours of the day, followed by a 
hot drink of tea or lemonade, is a practice followed 
by some people. And, although it sounds strange, it 
can be helpful. The warm bath opens the pores of the 
skin, enabling the body to throw off heat rapidly, and 
the drink aids perspiration. 

On the other hand, many people prefer extended 
cool showers or baths and cold, iced drinks. In either 
case, the effect can be refreshing, depending upon the 
individual preference. 

One method of keeping cool during hot afternoons 
is to hold the wrists under running cold water. The 
arteries are just below the surface of the skin at the 
wrist, and the running water cools the blood almost 
immediately. In time, this draws the heat from the 
blood. 

Getting plenty of rest at night is important if hot 
days are to be survived with any degree of enjoyment. 
Employees who stir restlessly during still, humid 
nights and get very little sleep will find it extremely 
difficult to last through a hot day. A pleasant draft 
of air can usually be obtained by opening doors and 
windows opposite each other—cross ventilation—or 
an electric fan will serve the same purpose. 

Finally, there is no better way of beating the heat 
than forgetting about it. There is no doubt that an 
interesting job will help overcome the thought of 
heat—-even to the extent of permitting a person to 
enjoy a heat wave. The thoughts are distracted, and 
then it is easier to put up with the weather with 
a smile. 
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Electric and 
non-electric models 


The machine that gives 

instant answers — Comptometer! 
Direct Action does it 

No presetting of dials, levers, bars 


Automatic accuracy, too! 


Three-way Error Control is 


positive, dependable 
Call the Comptometer 


representative. 


CoMPTOMETER ADDING-CALCULATING MacHInes are mace 
by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., and sold ex 
clusively by its Comptometer Division, 1717 N. Paulina 
st.. Chicago 22. Hlinois. Offices in all principal cities 
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Looking over the first annual Audio Engineering Award are George E. String- 
fellow (right), vice president of the Ediphone Division of Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., and C. G. McProud, editor and publisher of Audio Engineering magazine. 
The award was presented to Thomas A. Edison for its V.P. Edison Voicewriter for 
“Technical Excellence in the Design and Manufacture of Dictating Instruments’’ 





Working Methods of 
Chrysler’s President 


Continued from page 15) 


9:20—-Telephone call to the 
company’s director of 
traffic. 

9:20- 9:45—Conference with the 
company’s director of 
purchases. 

:45-10:40—Trip to Dodge main 
plant, main assembly 
operation for Dodge 
cars. 

:40-10:50—Returned to office and 
had conference with one 
of his production chiefs. 

10:50-—Telephone conversation 
with secretary of the 
corporation. 

:50-11:05—Conference with head 
of the medical depart- 
ment. 

11:30-12:15-—Visit to engineering de- 
partment and confer- 
ence with vice president 
in charge of engineer- 
ing. 

Returned to office and 
held conference’ with 
another vice president 


12:2 


Lunch in executive din- 
ing room with three 
New York businessmen. 
Conference with com- 
pany’s director of labor 
relations. 

Conference with vice 
president of the parts 
division. 

Conference with assist- 
ant treasurer. 
Telephone call to assist- 
ant comptroller. 
Telephone call to en- 
gineering division. 
Conference with treas- 
urer of the company. 
Telephone call to presi- 
dent of parts division 
Conference with sales 
manager of parts divi- 
sion. 

Conference with vice 
president of Dodge Di- 
vision in charge of 
trucks. 
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:20- 4:35—Conference with chief 
engineer, trucks. 

4:35- 4:40—Conference with direc- 
tor of purchases. 

4:40- 5:15—Read and answer after- 

noon mail, 
5:15—Telephone call to Chi- 
cago. 

:20—Call general sales man- 
ager of Chrysler Divi- 
svon. 

5:30—Left office for home 

If this went on dav after day, 
without interruption, this business- 
man would hold well over 3,000 
conferences a year, make upward 
of 2,000 telephone calls (to say 
nothing of the number of calls 
made to him), and make over 500 
visits to local plants and _ their 
departments. 

But it doesn’t go on day after 
day, without interruption. He 
sometimes makes trips to other 
cities to make public addresses or 
to talk to regional salespeople. 

At least once each year he tries 
to visit each of the company’s 36 
plants which are scattered from 
Detroit to New Orleans and from 
Los Angeles to Newark, Del. To 
outline his schedule for one day 
on such a trip, we quote from a 
February 1952, issue of the Day- 
ton, Ohio, Journal Herald: 

“Employees still are talking 
about the split-second timing of 
the visit to the Dayton Airtemp 
Division of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion of the president, L. L. Colbert. 

“Mr. Colbert came to Dayton 
(by plane) from New Castle, Ind., 
arriving at 1 p.m., and driving to 
the plant. He met the Airtemp 
president, C. E. Buchholzer, at the 
door and started a tour of the 
production lines. While Mr. Colbert 
walked through the plant, check- 
ing the operations, Mr. Buchholzer 
brought him up to date on im- 
portant facts. 

“It was Mr. Colbert’s first visit 
to the plant since he became presi- 
dent in 1950, so he took some time 
to renew old acquaintances along 
the way. Without even going to 
Mr. Buchholzer’s office, he com- 
pleted his mission by 3:30 p.m. 
and was winging his way to Wil- 
mington, Del., to visit the Chrysler 
Delaware Tank Plant at Newark, 
Del.” 

The Dayton newspaper reported 
Mr. Colbert's visit only to that in- 
dustrial center. It might have 
added that the Chrysler executive's 
day began at 5 a.m. and included 
plant inspections and conferences 
with the supervisory staff in both 
the Kokomo and New Castle, Ind., 
plants before he even started for 
Dayton. 
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distinctly more than fine quality... 
it’s KEO0l/ furniture in an 


office planned for 


Bank of Utah, Ogden, Utah. Leopold installation 
by Weber Office Supply Ce. 


added business efficiency 


Your Leopold dealer not only offers you functional 
Leopold furniture of distinction .. . but also gives you 
complete office-planning assistance. You'll find his 
DEALERS experience helpful in selecting color schemes, 
PROVIDE COMPLETE lighting, sound-proofing, drapes, floor coverings, 
OFFICE-PLANNING and in furniture placement. 
SERVICE For a modern, efficient office, at a low price you can 


afford, see your Leopold dealer, today. Write us 


for his name and address. 


Member: Wood Office Furniture Institate T « E Leopold C 0 M A y Y 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 
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PAPER WRESTLERS” have their big- 
gest problems with those over-size 
drawings, tracings, maps, charts, 
and artwork. Actually, there is 
only one way to protect them, have 
them always available, and always 
in good condition! 

CELLO-CLIP Big Paper File System 
is the G/W exclusive answer to this 
problem. Cello-Clip HANGS big 
papers vertically, smooth, clean, 
and instantly accessible. 

YOU SAVE a lot of floor space, too, 
for the Cello-Clip. cabinet gives 
orderly, get-at-able protection to 
about ten times the number of 
papers that could be mussed and 
mangled in flat drawers occupying 
the same floor space. 


DELIGHTED USERS of Cello-Clip are 
engineering departments, drafting 
rooms, art studios, advertising 
offices and agencies, lithographers, 
sales departments — EVERY- 
WHERE big papers are used and 
handled. 


NOT COSTLY!—Cello-Clip costs less 
than just one of the valuable draw- 
ings, charts, or pieces of art work 
so efficiently protected and housed. 


GET THE FACTS—find your depend- 
able Globe-Wernicke dealer in 
your classified ‘phone book, listed 
under “Office Equipment.” Or write 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincin- 
nati 12, Ohio, on your letterhead for 
information. Address Dept. 6-AB. 





Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 
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Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


Like most company executives, 
he is in frequent touch with Wash- 
ington and makes many trips to 
the nation’s Capital. The writer of 
this article attended a press pre- 
view at which Mr. Colbert had 
fully expected to be present, but he 
had been called to Washington 
only the night before. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Colbert attended the press con- 
ference by flying back from Wash- 
ington that afternoon. 

When he plans his trips to 
Washington, he usually makes the 
round trip in a day. He flies from 
Detroit to Washington and arrives 
there about 9:30 a.m. Following 
the conclusion of his _ business 
there, frequently involving top- 
level meetings and conferences, he 
leaves the Capital about 3 or 4 
o’clock in the afternoon, returns 
to his Detroit office, and clears up 
any urgent matters that have come 
to his desk during his absence. In 
such cases, he usually gets home 
to his family and dinner by 8 p.m. 
Next day he is back at his desk 
by 8:30 a.m. 

When he flies to the Chrysler 
sales regions to visit plants and 
speak at dealer meetings, his 
schedule is usually crowded. On 
these trips he usually rises at 
6 a.m. or earlier. He frequently 
speaks at an 8 o’clock breakfast 
attended by dealers and press rep- 
resentatives in the area, partici- 
pates in morning dealer meetings, 
speaks at a luncheon, conducts an 
afternoon press conference, and 
boards a plane for his next stop 
where he follows much the same 
schedule. 

Mr. Colbert keeps in very close 
touch with the company’s en- 
gineering and research develop- 
ments. He visits the engineering 
department several times a week 
and occasionally test drives new 
model cars himself. He drives his 
own car to and from home, but has 
a chauffeur to drive him about 
during the day. 

In addition to these more or less 
regular activities, President Col- 
bert has many extracurricular ac- 
tivities. As chief executive of the 
company which employs more per- 
sons than any other in the Detroit 
area, he is asked to participate in 
many civic affairs. In 1952, for 
example, he attended 37 business 
luncheons and 13 dinners, made 
6 public addresses, and appeared 
on several radio and television pro- 
grams. He also served as a member 
of the board of directors of De- 
troit’s United Foundation fund- 
raising campaign. 

Among the numerous associa- 
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aa Vrite for this booklet today... 


You are invited to investigate these precision 
made, low cost standard accounts receivable State- 
ments and Ledgers . . . designed to fit most types 
of desk model accounting machines. 


She 


REYNOLDS& REYNOLDS 


BUSINESS FORMS SINCE 1866 
SB AV :V Gh? oe. 4,1 © 
SALES OFFICES IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Reynolds & Reynolds specializes in the manufac- 
ture of top quality, custom made Statements and 
Ledgers designed to your individual requirements. 
Fill in and mail the coupon today! 


The Reynolds & Reynolds Co. 

800 Germantown St. 

Dayton 7, Ohio 

Please send the free, informative booklet on Reynolds & Reynolds 
Accounting Machine Statements and Ledgers 


Make of Machine vs =e 
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Tir STANDS EVERY TEST 


That’s why it’s first choice 
for safety, strength—for efficiency, economy 





If you’re looking for a 
stand to safely hold and 
protect your costly office 
machines, buy Tiffany. 
You'll find Tiffany stands 
every test...it’s the one 
stand that is precision- 
built to provide a safe 
foundation for practi- 
cally every type and 
kind of portable office 
machine, 

A Tiffany Stand, with its 
many safe, silent, strong 
features, lasts longer... 
actually costs less per 
year of service. 






° > Model 
iffea ry "S-Biller” 
7350 FORSYTH Stand Co. 


ST. LOUIS S, MO. | At Better Stores... 


Write for Literature 


Are Your Managers Reading “American Business’? 


Every month AMERICAN BUSINESS tells its readers about modern office operation by 
showing them how other companies save money and get more done through better 
methods. Your branch offices will find these reports readily adaptable to their operation. 
Send us the names of your branch managers now so they can benefit from AMERICAN 
BUSINESS reports on latest gement methods. Attach extra sheet for additional names. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS MAGAZINE (7.00 (0. 
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tions and other organizations of 
which he is a member are the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, 
Economic Club of Detroit, Bloom- 
field Hills Country Club, Univer- 
sity Club in Detroit, Detroit 
Athletic Club, Chicago Club, Har- 
vard Club of Michigan, Twenty- 
Nine Club of New York, Recess 
Club in Detroit, Orchard Lake 
Country Club, and the Cloud Club 
in New York. 

In spite of his workload, Mr. 
Colbert finds time to relax and en- 
joy his family—his wife, two boys, 
and a girl. He refuses to take work 
home with him. 

He enjoys playing golf when he 
can find time in his busy life to do 
so, and usually shoots ‘‘somewhere 
in the 90's.” 

He insists on taking regular 
exercise, limited principally to 
taking a long walk every night 
with his springer spaniel, Barney. 

He takes two short vacations 
each year, but these are little more 
than extended weekends which he 
spends at his birthplace, Oakwood, 
Texas, over Memorial Day and 
Labor Day. 

Mr. Colbert’s 190 pounds is well 
distributed over a 6-foot 1-inch 
frame, and he enjoys hard work. 
He has been accustomed to that for 
most of his 47 years. Born in Oak- 
wood, Texas, June 13, 1905, son of 
a cotton broker, he worked in a 
drug and confectionery store and 
operated a laundry route while at- 
tending grade school. Graduated 
from University of Texas at the 
age of 19, he went on to Harvard 
University Law School where he 
was graduated in 1929. He then 
joined a New York law firm which 
was general counsel for Chrysler 
Corporation and soon attracted 
the attention of Walter P. Chrysler. 
He came to Detroit to take the 
position of resident attorney of the 
company in 1933. 

While serving in this capacity, 
he enrolled for a course in ma- 
chine operation and blueprint read- 
ing and attended school 3 nights a 
week for 2 years. 

His rise in the Chrysler organi- 
zation was rapid. He filled such 
posts as member of the operations 
committee, wartime head of the 
Dodge-Chicago plant, and _ presi- 
dent of Dodge Division before he 
was elected president of the 
Chrysler Corporation on Novem- 
ber 3, 1950. 

Mr. and Mrs. Colbert, their 
daughter Sarah, and a son, Nicho- 
las, live in Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
An older son, Lester L., Jr., is a 
student at Princeton. 
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Get perfect plate-performance 
both before and after developing—even in 
hot, humid spring and summer weather. 3M 
Photo-Offset Plates will solve your toning, 
scumming and coating problems——make rainy 
day job-postponements and shop shut-downs 


Non-oxidizing “3M” Plates 
print perfectly in humid weather 


unnecessary. Their exposure time remains 
constant despite humidity changes. And they 
won’t oxidize on the press! Ask your plate 
maker to supply your very next job on this 
“‘weather-proof”’ plate. Get the complete facts 
with the coupon below. 
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CONVENTIONAL SURFACE-COATED PLATES tend to 
tone and scum. Consequently, they may turn out jobs 
of inferior reproductive quality in hot, humid weather. 


Available in the following sizes 





Press Plate size Type of Cut 
DAVIDSON 10x16 Straight Cut 
16x17!'4¢ Straight Cut 

MULTILITH 10x15 Pin Bar 
10x15 Straight Cut 

10x15%4¢ Serrated 

11'% x20'4 Serrated 

1549 x20'% (Std. Serrated 

2014 x20% (L.D Serrated 

4 ars . / rranhic presses 











All-Aluminum Pre-Sensitized 


PHOTO-OFFSET PLATES 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF “SCOTCH” BRAND CELLOPHANE TAPE 








Made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn 
e”’ Br ind ‘Tympan Coeve na sket per 

»stchlite”” Reflect Scotch’ b rand Pre 

< itch” Sound Recording “Underse Rubber 
W. alk No yn-slip Surfacing iM” Abrasives 1M dhesives i 
port: 122 EK. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: London, Ont., ¢ 
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GRAINLESS ALUMINUM 3M PLATES will not tone or 
scum! They print perfectly in any weather... turn out 
jobs of deep-etch quality every time. 


HIGH HUMIDITY ADVANTAGES of the 3M Plate 


@ No coating problems 

@ No exposure variation problems 

@ No gumming necessary during press stops 
@ No oxidation on the press 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co 


Send Today! P a P — ts Division 
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‘ WDARD ‘ 
“AMERICAS S* SEATING’ 


OF BUSINESS © 


aluminum 
chairs 


Regardless of how efficient 
the business machines in your 
office are, it still takes human 
beings to operate them. The 
efficiency of these people in 
turn, depends to a large ex- 
tent on the manner in which 


they are seated. 


make both the 
people and machines more 


You can 


productive by an installation 
of FINE-REST Chairs in your 
office. FINE-REST Chairs thus 
become a self-liquidating in- 
vestment rather than a capital 
expenditure. Write us for the 
name of your nearest FINE- 
REST dealer 
happy to provide a free 


demonstration. 


who will be 


o ; 
Lo wotalicn 
AKRON 6,OHIO 


ALUMINUM SEATING 


17 S$. CHERRY STREET 


DiaPiibulor Stmopocitan Ww. ¥. & ExboaT DISTRIBUTOR 
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New Building Makes 
Selling Easier 


(Continued from page 19) 


type of personnel. Prudential’s 
Houston office serves Texas, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, Mississippi, Loui- 
siana, Kansas, Arkansas, and part 
of New Mexico. It is actually the 
Southwestern home office, a com- 
plete insurance company. 

Of the approximately 1,100 em- 
ployees now engaged, about 700 
are newcomers to the company. 
They had, when hired, no previous 
experience in the insurance field 
or with Prudential. Despite this 
high percentage of untrained em- 
ployees, production compares fa- 
vorably with the home office in 
Newark and the Western home of- 
fice in Los Angeles. 

To the casual visitor, many parts 
of the building and furnishings 
seem luxurious. When asked about 
this, Mr. Fleetwood said, “Every- 
thing in this building is functional. 
Patient care in selecting materials 
and equipment assures us of ex- 
tremely low maintenance costs.” 
He maintains that not one dollar 
was put into the building just for 
the sake of appearance, show, or 
ornamentation. 

That each dollar invested in the 
building, which does seem more 
costly than many others, is re- 
turning its profit on the invest- 
ment seems indicated by some of 
the facts which follow. 

For the first 6 months, more 
than 24,000 visitors were conducted 
through the building on twice-daily 
tours. Towering 318 feet above the 
flat prairie near the southern city 
limits of Houston, the structure 
has already become a landmark, 
although in use less than a year. 
People orient themselves and visi- 
tors are directed around the city 
by reference to the Prudential 
building standing above a private 
27'5-acre landscaped park. 

No one has attempted to put a 
dollars-and-cents value on its com- 
munity relations worth or its ad- 
vertising advantages, but Mr. 
Fleetwood and other members of 
the staff are convinced that the 
building has already brought the 
company new business, much good 
will, and no end of advertising. 

A swimming pool near the 
south side of the building, half 
encircled by a handsome patio, has 


been almost hysterically over- 
stressed by some writers. Actually, 
the pool is but one of a number of 
unusual features. 

A 500-seat auditorium, with a 
small but fully equipped stage, is 
available for company sales and 
business meetings, employee en- 
tertainments, and any worthy com- 
munity meeting. Boy Scout, Junior 
Achievement, Allied Arts of Hous- 
ton, United Fund (similar to 
Community Chest) and Rice In- 
stitute meetings have been held 
here—without charge. 

The pool is open to employees’ 
families from 2 p.m. to 7 p.m. on 
weekdays, and 2 p.m. to 9 p.m. on 
Fridays. Employees may use the 
pool after working hours and on 
Saturdays. 

Other employee benefit features 
of the building are: Tennis courts, 
employee lounge, library, cafeteria, 
and a large off-street parking area. 

The successful assembling of a 
1,100-employee staff in less than a 
year in a city where there ap- 
parently is a perpetual labor 
shortage seems to have been par- 
tially due to the beauty and com- 
fort built into the structure. The 
company hired 275 girls from 
Houston and its vicinity and sent 
them to Newark for 5 months’ 
training. All the high-school grad- 
uates necessary to round out Pru- 
dential’s work force were quickly 
available. About 350 families were 
moved from Newark to Houston. 
More than 700 were hired in Hous- 
ton or from nearby towns. It is 
doubtful if this number could have 
been obtained, in booming Hous- 
ton, for work in a less attractive 
business atmosphere. 

Another advantage: Prudential 
was not forced to antagonize other 
Houston employers by bidding up 
wage rates to complete its staff. 

In addition to the “plus” values 
built into the structure, the job of 
handling Prudential’s daily moun- 
tain of paperwork is facilitated by 
the building itself and the careful 
planning of every department, rou- 
tine, system, and method. More 
than 2 million Prudential policy- 
holders are serviced at Houston. 
Many resident representatives in 
scores of towns and 120 agency of- 
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fices are also supervised and serv- 
iced from Houston. 

Prudential uses 10 of the 18 
stories in the building for its own 
use and rents out the remaining 8. 


Floors 2 to 10 have an area of 
29,475 square feet; floors 11 to 16 SPEEDS 
have an area of 16,276 square ORDER 


feet. Floors 17 and 18 are 9,285 

square feet in area. PROCEDURE 
Management personnel and cer- | FOR 

tain high-level specialists, such as 


the purchasing agent, have private | KROEHLER 
offices. Bank-style partitions give | MFG. CO 
j “ - af 


a certain amount of privacy to 
other individuals who have con- 
tacts with the public. 

Mail conveyors serve all Pru- 
dential floors, delivering mail, 
moving records, paper, and inter- 
office communications. This facility 
minimizes elevator traffic, reduces 
the need for messengers, and elimi- 
nates distracting movement from 
floor to floor; a dumbwaiter is 
provided for large parcels. 

Acoustically treated ceiling, 
year-round air conditioning, ade- 
quate lighting for each desk area 
to insure proper illumination for 
each job, walls in pleasing, restful 
colors, and movable partitions 
which can be rearranged overnight 
are some of the other features of Wherever paper work requires more than one 
the building. legible copy, a Colitho Business System can be 

At the entrance lobby, two fea- used to speed the operation, eliminate transcrip- 
tures catch the visitor's eye. First, tion errors, and cut clerical costs. Colitho paper 
a replica of the Rock of Gibraltar, offset duplicating plates, plain or pre-printed, 
long known as Prudential's trade- can be incorporated in single, multiple part, flat 
mark. Second, a handsome mural pack or roll forms. Colitho Business Systems Orders written on a 
by famed southwestern painter provide for variables and blackouts, deletions Colitho plate 
Peter Hurd who created a strik- or additions. Partial information can be added Plate mailed to factory 
ing interpretation of Prudential’s at any time. All business paper work lends itself 
slogan, “The future belongs to to simplification through a Colitho System.* 
those who prepare for it.” 

Prudential has long been an avid 
experimenter with new office 
methods. Punched-card accounting 


No transcriptions—no 

copying errors at fac- 
Regardless of the kind of business you are in, tory 

Colitho Systems offer time and money savings Copies run off for pro- 

in purchasing, manufacturing, distributing, sell- duction, shipping, in- 

ing, billing and accounting. For more informa- voicing, accounting 


machines (IBM) handle the great , ; 
bulk of all accounting tasks, such tion, mail the coupon attached to your business : ; 
letterhead. Costly order typing 


as premium billing, policy dis- a 
? pool 
bursements, and payrolls. *Where spirit duplicating equipment is used the eliminated 
ae e same results can be obtained with a Columbia ; . _— 
A total of 9 typists ol tran- Ready-Master System. ime saved—ceste 
scribers serve 100 dictators using Colitho Division slashed 
the Edison Televoice central re- COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON Mba. Co., Inc. 
cording system. Industrial life in- 
surance applications are  dupli- 
poo by eg wong A aang acne ri OFFSET DUPLICATING 
applications for other types of life 
insurance policies are copied on a PLATES AND SUPPLIES 
large Photostat machine. Colitho Division, CoLumsBia Rippon & CARBON Mec. Co., Inc. 
General Fireproofing Super-filers 906 Herb Hill Rd., Glen Cove, New York 


are used throughout the office, and 5 
all clerical, and some executive. Please send information about Colitho and Ready-Master Business Systems. 


desks are GF Modemakers. All Our duplicating equipment is: Offset (J Spirit 0 
seating is GF aluminum chairs. Name 
Furnishings in private offices are . 
: “a Company— 
standardized: A desk, table, chairs, eon 
costumer, bookcase, and an “in Address 
and out” mail basket. The “in and City 
out” basket is a wonderful method 
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FIVE BOOKLETS $ 


to help your salesmen 


SELL 


Send $1.00 with your name and address 
attached to this ad and mail today for 
this set of handy booklets on selling 





techniques. Only one set to a customer. 


A SHORT COURSE IN SALESMAN- 
Ast ley. Packed with 
ling funda 


SHIP by J. C 


neipful iggestion n sel 


mental ver 300,000 copies : 


SELL BY GIV Jame: 


ING by 


Mangan. A remarkable philosophy 


nd approach to selli 


innot ta 


THE KNACK OF SELLING YOUR- 
Every 


SELF | 


y James T. Mangan 
nan must sell hims 


e 





HOW TO SELL QUALITY by 


Aspley. Tested methods to over 


e objectior ind sell a quality 


} 


STEP OUT AND SELL by W. E. Holler 


¢ € IOr nevr 
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An inspiring t k that ¢ 


Each booklet averages 64 pages, size 
4 by 6 inches. Practical, down to earth, 
and packing a wealth of help, millions 
of these booklets now used in training 
by some of the largest companies in all 


lines of business 


DARTNELL 


Management “raining bids 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


4670 Ravenswood Ave. * 








for helping keep desk tops clean, 
and enabling incoming and out- 
going mail to be picked up with- 
out interruption. 

Every desk and work station 
has an employee’s nameplate to 
build pride and responsibility. 


A group of management en- 


gineers is constantly occupied in 
planning and devising new systems 
and methods, for Prudential knows 
that its business is ‘“‘a paperwork 
factory,’”’ where high production 
and lowered costs can be achieved 
only through the use of the most 
modern and efficient practices. 





Letters That Say 


(Continued from page 21) 


of the personnel manager, but it is 
worth noting that when Louis 
Ruthenburg was at the Servel 
helm, he used to write new em- 
ployees personally and assure them 
of his interest in their careers at 
Servel. And his letters rang true, 
because he is that kind of person. 
Perhaps, more than any other one 
man, Mr. Ruthenburg = “sold” 
American employers on the im- 
portance of good human relations. 
But, of course, a letter to a person 
who is not known personally to the 
writer must be more reserved and 
a bit on the formal side. Here is 
such a letter. It won a “Best Let- 
ter of the Year’’ award from Dart- 
nell. It was written by, and went 
out over the signature of R. E. 
Bentley, director of personnel, 
Southern States Cooperative, Inc., 
Richmond, Va.: 


Dear Miss Blank: 

You are now a member in the 
association of employees of 
Southern States Cooperative, 
Inc 


We realize, so well, that the 
first few days spent in your 
new position will be the hard- 


est and also the most impres-— 
Sionable, but we are sure that 
your co-workers will try to 
make the days easier and, at 
the same time, make you feel at 
nome 

There is a lot to learn about 
Southern States and about your 
job, so don't hesitate to ask 
any questions that may come t 
mind 

If, at any time you fee y ( 
would like t talk wi 

the Personnel Department, » 
Wil De i ti See y 

Be f k i ew | a 


Again I would rate this as a good 
letter for the purpose, because it 


does not gush. It resists the temp- 
tation we all have, when writing 
welcome letters, to do a little plain 
and fancy bragging about the 
company. If we really are good, 
the newcomer will soon find it out. 
This is like telling an audience it 
is about to hear one of the best 
speakers on earth. The net effect 
is to put the audience in a critical 
frame of mind. 

In the case of 
owned corporations 


large, publicly 
United States 


Steel is a good example—new 
stockholders like to feel that the 
“vote of confidence’ they have 
given the management is appre- 


ciated. Something more than a bare 
acknowledgment is in order. Even 
though it seems necessary to use 
a form letter, if such a letter is 
sent out over the signature of the 
head of the company and is writ- 
ten on the kind of stationery one 
expects the chief executive of an 
important corporation to use, it 
will go far to win the new share- 
holders’ good will and support. 
“Mr. Fairless is certainly on the 
job, isn’t he?” the stockholder is 
pretty sure to say as he shows the 
letter to his friends. He realizes 
it is a form letter, but that doesn’t 
alter the fact that the company 
president has recognized his im- 
portance as a stockholder. 
Fortunately, most business es- 
tablishments, these days, have one 


or more batteries of automatic 
typewriters, which are ideal for 
typing letters of this kind. Late 


models have paragraph selection 
devices which permit the operato1 
to build a letter to any specifica- 
tions. All you have to give her are 
the paragraph numbers to. be 
typed. Such letters are, to all ef- 
fects and purposes, personal let- 
ters, and have the personal touch 
so important in this job of winning 
friends for the business. 
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A complete and practical guide to every 
phase of export management. 


The Dartnell Foreign Trade Handbook covers all the technical 
procedures in foreign trade, from organization of the export 
department to practical suggestions on export packing. It shows 
how to find and analyze an export market, how to set up and 
manage dealer organizations and export agents, how to develop 
foreign trade by correspondence. It fully explains the technical 
procedures involved in price quotations, freight forwarding, in- 
surance, and ocean shipping. A special feature of this Handbook 
is the reproduction of a large number of typical forms used by various companies in 
their export sales departments. This section includes not only export order forms and 
export shipping documents, but also a portfolio of export sales contracts, such as 
sample General Contracts, Exclusive Agency Contracts, and Distribution Agreements. 


An indispensable handbook for the businessman who wants a 


foreign trade 
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storehouse of reliable export information at his finger tips. 


Foreign trade looms as a major factor in U. S. business economy 
in the years ahead. The publication of this complete and com- 
prehensive Handbook is particularly timely for it presents a 
thorough working guide which a manufacturer can use for the 
development of export business. Because of his wide experience 
in foreign trade, Dr. Pratt is outstandingly qualified to write the 
Dartnell Foreign Trade Handbook. Now Professor of Foreign 
Trade at New York University, he has written extensively, over 
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THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


HANDBOOK. Bill at $12.50 a copy plus postage. 
[_] Bill Company [_] Bill Personally 


INDIVIDUAL 

COMPANY 
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Send on 10-day approval a copy of the Dartnell 1,472-page FOREIGN TRADE 
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a period of almost forty years, on foreign trade and related 
subjects. In 1914, he was invited by President Wilson to be- 
come the first Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce. Dr. Pratt organized 
and headed the Federated American Chambers of Commerce 
of the Near East, and is on the Advisory Council of American 
Institute for Foreign Trade. He has been active in the overseas 
merchandising programs of many prominent American firms. 


Price: $12.50 Plus Postage 
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The only security in this country is continuous payrolls . . . To keep employment as con- 
tinuous as possible: Eliminate seasonal employment, decentralize, watch layoff policies, 


push research and invention . . . What the capitalistic system needs is more employees 


who become capitalists—W. L. McGrath, president, Williamson Heater Co., from a talk 


before the recent annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 








Trucker congratulates some members of the heavy machine department on their 
showing on ‘Good Neighbor Day'’ at the Crouse-Hinds Co. plant, Syracuse 


Employees Work Half Day for Good Neighbor Fund 


Unique among fund raising plans 
is the Employees’ Good Neighbor 
Plan at Crouse-Hinds Company, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., manufacturer of con- 
dulets, floodlights, traffic signals, and 
airport lighting equipment. 

This is the fifth year that more 
than 90 per cent of all Crouse-Hinds 
workers have reported for work on a 
Saturday morning and have con- 
tributed the morning's earnings at 
overtime rates to the Good Neighbor 
Fund. This year, the “Half Day’s 
Labor Makes a Good Neighbor” plan 
earned approximately $25,000. 

Chief advantages of the plan are: 
(1) Every man and woman partici- 
pates on an equal basis of 5 hours’ 
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time; (2) no payroll deductions; (3) 
all community welfare fund raising 
responsibilities are taken care of at 
one time. 

The company’s 2,200 employees 
elect a board of 12 trustees to man- 
age and allocate the funds which are 
contributed to the Community Chest, 
American Red Cross, March of Dimes, 
and Christmas Toy Fund. The latter 
is a local project. 

Every year on Good Neighbor Day, 
representatives from benefiting agen- 
cies visit the foundry, factory, and 
office of the Crouse-Hinds Company 
to learn firsthand about the jobs 
employees do to raise the funds neces- 
sary to support these agencies. 


Film Reveals Ways 
To Stop Accidents 


“Pick Your Safety Target,” the 
new all-color film produced for the 
National Safety Council by Sarra, 
Inc., Chicago, is a 12-minute cartoon- 
tvpe film, available as a 35mm. sound- 
slidefilm or as a 16mm. motion 
picture. It is based upon actual ac- 
cilent-reduction plans being used 
within industry today. 

Sarra, Inc., developed the film un- 
der the supervision of Charles Alex- 
ander, manager of the industrial de- 
partment of the National Safety 
Council, and Glenn Griffin, director 
of industrial training for the Council 


Tests Aid in Selecting 
Better Employees 


Science Research Associates, 
Chicago, now has two new tests for 
sale—-one in the retail field, the other 
in the hotel and restaurant field. The 
former enables employers to predict 
probable on-the-job success of retail 
salespeople, sales supervisors, ex- 
ecutives, stockmen, and clerical work- 
ers. This special personnel aid, the 
Thurstone Test of Mental Alertness, 
is designed to measure employees’ 
capacity for acquiring new knowledge 
and skills. 

The second test is devised to help 
hotels, restaurants, and catering and 
maintenance organizations select ef- 
ficient employees. This involves a 
series of “Household Skills” question- 
naires, each of which takes 30 to 45 
minutes to give and less than 10 
minutes to score. Included is a 
laundering test, consisting of 50 
items; 2 foods tests (75 items each): 
a cleaning test (50 items); and a child 
care test (50 items). 

Complete information on_ these 
tests can be secured from Science 
Research Associates. 
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Survey Shows Big Range 
In Foremen’s Pay 


A pilot siudy prepared by the Na- 
tional Foremen’s Institute, New 
London, Conn., indicates a _ broad 
range in foremen’s pay and duties. 
Based on returns to 10,000 question- 
naires compiled by the Institute, the 
study reveals the wide differences in 
rank and pay, indicating an urgent 
need for better job evaluation in the 
middle-management brackets. 

For Class I foremen in the manu- 
facturing field, there is a salary range 
from less than $300 a month to over 
$700, with 48.1 per cent earning be- 
tween $450 and $525 a month. Almost 
80 per cent of those grouped within 
Class II earn between $375 and $450. 
In nonmanufacturing fields, the pay 
checks are smaller—-74.4 per cent of 
the upper groups are paid $375 to 
$475, while 68 per cent in Class II 
earn between $300 and $400 a month. 

Apparently, as the survey points 
out, the job title of foreman is “all 
things to all men.” In one company, 
the foreman may be a _ veritable 
“small businessman,” running his de- 
partment as his own, He may have 
a hand not only in production plan- 
ning, but also in budgeting, purchas- 
ing, and other phases of organiza- 
tional planning. His authority may 
even extend to having the last word 
in hiring, firing, transfers, promo- 
tions, and demotions. He is, to all 
intents and purposes, the ‘“‘boss.”’ At 
the other extreme, a foreman may 
be little more than a monitor, with 
authority so “watered down” as to 
make his managerial status an empty 
title. 

The number of employees super- 
vised by foremen varies with the size 
of the plant, according to the survey. 
The average Class I foreman in plants 
with over 1,000 workers directs 48 
employees. In smaller organizations 
with under 100 workers, he has 
charge of an average of 20 workers. 
The national average of workers 
supervised by a Class I foreman, in all 
industries, is 37. For Class II fore- 
men, the national average is 22. 

According to A. C. Croft, president 
of the Foremen’s Institute, the sur- 
vey was made to determine whether 
top management regards the fore- 
man as a key individual, or whether 
it is merely giving lip service. “‘Pay- 
wise,” Mr. Croft declares, “survey 
results prove that foremen are ob- 
taining a substantial differential over 
and above take-home pay of hourly 
employees. In most cases, the fore- 
men earn from 10 to 25 per cent more 
than do the best-paid people whom 
they supervise. But there still is 
much to be done in standardizing the 
duties and_ responsibilities which 
make up the foreman’s job.” 

The 15 pages of this pilot, or 
preliminary, survey are well illus- 
trated with charts and sketches, some 
of which are in color, 
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Group of employees shown as they initiate American Optical's new testing pro- 
gram. Standing: A. B. Hobby, training director, and his assistant, Mrs. Poersch 


Testing Program Strengthens Promotion Policy 


Promotion from within has been a 
standard policy at the American Op- 
tical Company for a number of years 
but recently it was decided to make 
the program more effective by means 
of a new testing plan for office jobs 
According to A. B. Hobby, director of 
training, the new plan will accom- 
plish two things. First, instead of just 
notifying management of clerical 
openings as they occur and asking 
for names of qualified employees, 
notification of all openings for office 
jobs above the lowest pay grade will 
be posted on bulletin boards. Any em- 
ployee who feels he is qualified to fill 
the opening will be considered for 
the job. 

The second part of the plan calls 
for establishing a “qualifications 
pool” of all people who are interested 
in being promoted. A series of tests 
will be given to interested people and 
the results recorded on a cross-index 


card system. Whenever job openings 
occur, the personnel staff will review 
these prospects automatically. In ad- 
dition, the job will still be posted, and 
anyone else who may not have been 
tested previously is free to apply and 
participate in the tests. It will also 
be company policy to allow other 
employees to take these tests, at any 
time in the future, if they decide they 
would like to be considered for pro- 
motions 

The tests used in this program in- 
clude general intelligence, clerical ac- 
curacy, temperament, and_ specific 
skills such as typing, shorthand, and 
so forth. In making selection for job 
openings, test results are only one of 
several factors to be considered. In 
addition, the person's education, his 
experience, merit ratings, and other 
related factors are reviewed, and all 
applicants are then given a personal 
interview 


Standard Oil (Ind.) Newcomers Get Welcome Book 


A welcoming hand is extended to 
every newly hired employee of the 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), Chicago, 
through presentation of a pocket-size 
book prepared especially for the new- 
comer. There are 24 pages in ‘Wel- 
come to Standard Oil” 
voted to a historical sketch of the 
company, description of its wide- 
spread operations and broad research 
program, summary of its many bene- 
fit plans, and brief discussion of what 
is expected of Standard Oil employees 
in their relationship to one another, 
to customers, and to the public in 
general 


pages de- 


There are two editions of this book- 
let. “Welcome to Standard Oil” has 
been prepared for new employees in 
the manufacturing and sales depart- 
ment and the offices. The edition for 
commission employees is called “Now 
You Are a Standard Oiler.” This edi- 
tion points out the particular im- 
portance of the Standard Oil agent 
and driver as a representative of the 
company in his community, because 
of the direct relationship existing be- 
tween him and his customers 

Of special interest are the two 
pages describing the employee's eco- 
nomic life 























For the benefit of our readers who might not have seen the May Boston NOMA show, here 
is a small sampling of the latest office equipment exhibited. These items—some new, 







some well known—all show the current trend of designing machines more acceptable to 











man, or catering to the need for creativeness and self-expression on the part of office 
workers by specialized office furnishings and work areas easily changed and rearranged 









MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING is now within 
the reach of every business budget 
with the Low-Cost bookkeeping ma- 
chine. Having a typewriter keyboard 
and a minimum of five registers, this 
machine is so uncomplicated that it 
may be operated by a clerk with 
limited bookkeeping knowledge. It 
turns out the entire range of book- 
keeping applications: Accounts re- 
ceivable, accounts payable, payroll, 
general ledger, sales analysis, cost dis- 
tribution, and invoices. Remington 
Rand Ine., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 






















NERVE CENTER of an electronic inter- 
com system, the Executone master 
station enables the user to call and 
converse With others at other master 
stations, and receive calls from a com- 
bination of up to 10 staff, or reply, 
stations. Calls from staff stations can 
be registered and held at the master 
station until answered. A call to the 
master station is announced by a soft 
chime and a signal light indicating 
which station is calling. Any number 
of masters, staffs, amplified repro- 
ducers may be added to the circuit. 
Executone, Ine., 415 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 






















FEATURED BY A. B. Dick was its Mode! 
220 spirit duplicator. An automati- 
cally fed, hand-operated model, the 
machine is designed to provide low- 
cost reproduction by untrained per- 
sonnel with a minimum of instruc- 
tion. Metallic decals identify controls, 
and fluid consumption is kept low 
through the gravity air lock principle 
used in the moistening system. Paper 
waste is reduced by a paper retention 
system which gives positive paper 
feeding. Condensed operating instruc- 
tions show clerks how to produce high 
quality copies easily and quickly. 
A. B. Dick Company, 5700 W. Touhy 
Ave., Chicago 31, II. 
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ADAPTED TO USE ON a desk or small 
table, the Ozamatic reproduces in 
seconds records that used to take 
minutes—-even hours—of painstaking 
hand copying. It eliminates special 
stencils, plates, and make-readies. 
Variable information may be added 
to a constant form, or you can delete 
confidential material and make copies 
of just the information you want cir- 
culated. Separate lists of figures can 
be combined on one cumulative re- 
port. No machine alterations are 
necessary for change in size or color 
You can turn out copies in several 
colors on a variety of materials. 
Ozalid, Div. of General Aniline & Film 
Corp., Johnson City, N. Y. 


MODERN ISLAND base desk is rigidly 
constructed of comb-grained white 
oak. Four adjustable Hi-Lo glides al- 
low the desk height to be raised or 
lowered from 29 inches to 30! inches. 
Drawers are equipped with modern 
brass drawer pulls, and the double 
file drawer has ball-bearing, suspen- 
sion-type runners. All drawers are 
chemically treated to minimize swell- 
ing and shrinking and insure easy 
operation. Indiana Desk Company, 
Inc., Jasper, Ind. 


DESIGNED TO contribute to business ef- 
ficiency and economy, Colitho Paper 
Offset Plates come plain or pre- 
printed. Wherever paperwork re- 
quires more than one legible copy, 
the Colitho System speeds operation, 
eliminates transcription errors, and 
cuts clerical costs. Duplicating plates 
can be incorporated in single, mul- 
tiple part, flat pack, or roll forms. 
Variables and blockouts, deletions or 
additions are provided for, and par- 
tial information can be added at any 
time. Colitho Division, Columbia Rib- 
bon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., 902 Herb 
Hill Rd., Glen Cove, N. Y. 


UNUSUAL DESIGN in an office revolving 
chair, with a side arm chair to match, 
is offered by Johnson Chair Company. 
The chairs in this new line are roomy, 
comfortable, with plenty of eye-ap- 
peal. The revolving chair is equipped 
with scuff plates and has large ball- 
bearing casters. Sturdily constructed 
of nicely finished wood and handsome 
upholstery, the side arm chair is No. 
1517 and the revolving chair No. 1518. 
Johnson Chair Company, 4401 W. 
North Ave., Chicago 39, Ill 
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THIS MODULAR office equipment is 
based on the L-shaped arrangement 
of proved efficiency. Techniplan uses 
interlocking, interchangeable com- 
ponent units that offer hundreds of 
variations in spacesaving arrange- 
ments. As compared with traditional 
arrangements this grouping. will 
house up to 36 per cent more persons 
in the same space and provides econ- 
omy of motion. Units can be re- 
arranged or added to at any time 
Techniplan is available in both metal 
and wood. The Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 


THIS SPECIAL HEIGHT office chair has 
all the features of the Cosco secre- 
tarial chair, but instead of a seat that 
adjusts from 16 inches to 20 inches in 
height, it adjusts from 20 inches to 
23 inches in height. The chair is ideal 
for business machine operators, 
switchboard operators, cashiers, and 
draftsmen. It was designed by seat- 
ing engineers to reduce fatigue, thus 
minimizing work-lag, errors, and fre- 
quent pauses for diversion. Hamilton 
Mfg. Corp., Columbus, Ind. 


LATEST RECORDAK Bantam Microfilmer 
has a built-in feeder which automati- 
cally photographs over 500 checks a 
minute. At a reduction of 40 diam- 
eters, 290 checks are recorded on a 
foot of film. Lenses can be inter- 
changed to provide reductions of 40, 
32, 24, or 19 diameters. The Recordak 
Junior Microfilmer, recently intro- 
duced, copies material on 8mm. film 
Recordak Corp., 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


THIS CALCULATOR extracts the square 
root of any number as a result of 
merely setting the number on the 
keyboard and touching one key. The 
root appears in the dials almost im- 
mediately. If desired, the root number 
is retained in the machine for further 
calculation, eliminating the need for 
copying the number. Separate con- 
trol keys eliminate need for condi- 
tioning the machine for accumulative 
or negative multiplication. Constant 
factors can be locked on either key- 
board, and both are visible for check- 
ing before calculation. Friden Calcu- 
lating Machine Co., Inc., San Leandro 
Calif. 


TWO-DIMENSIONAL die cut office furni- 
ture templates, printed on _ special 
plasticized paper, with adhesive 
backs, are now available. Scaled 
‘4 inch to 1 inch, the templates repre- 
sent various sizes of office desks, 
tables, files, chairs, and utility fur- 
niture. teserve space for open 
drawers and chair space is allowed 
on the templates where required. The 
Chart-Pak system also includes pres- 
sure sensitive tapes to indicate walls, 
partitions, windows, power and tele- 
phone outlets. Templates are avail- 
able in the handy kit assortment or in 
individual boxes, Chart-Pak, Inc., 104 
Lincoln Ave., Stamford, Conn 
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A LEDGER AND STATEMENT POSTING 
machine, on which both of these ac- 
counts receivable forms are prepared 
as originals in a simple, fast opera- 
tion, is one of the newest models being 
offered by Monroe. After registering 
the old balance, the operator sets 
the reference number and amount on 
the keyboard; when the motor bar is 
depressed, these figures, together 
with the date, are automatically 
printed on both statement and ledger. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
Ine., Orange, N. J. 


LATEST ADDITION to Yawman and 
Erbe’s executive line of office equip- 
ment is the Style-Master four-drawer 
file. All items in this line are made of 
steel, finished in Neutra-Tone Gray. 
These include desks, tables, filing 
cabinets, and a bookcase and tele- 
phone stand. The furniture is de- 
signed to combine high styling and 
functional efficiency. Yawman and 
Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


NEW POST BINDER has three outstand- 
ing features. A plunger lock mecha- 
nism releases the cover at a touch of 
the finger and automatically locks 
the cover when replaced. With a full- 
length, piano style, nickel-plated 
steel hinge, plunger is_ protected 
against accidental opening. The plas- 
tic “fabrilite’ binding is long-wear- 
ing, and water-, soil-, and grease- 
proof. Edges are protected by stain- 
less steel rims, rounded to protect 
desk tops. National Blank Book Co., 
Holyoke, Mass. 


MUCH LOWER THAN previous models of 
a similar type, Ditto’s Model D-45 
gives greater visibility, accessibility, 
and more comfortable seated opera- 
tion than before. A direct process 
duplicator, it produces copies on any 
size paper or card stock up to 12 
inches by 1512 inches, at the rate of 
100 copies a minute. Fully automatic, 
it comes to a silent, precision stop by 
means of a clutch. Finished in gray 
Hammertone, machine has stainless 
steel parts. Ditto, Inc., 624 S. Oakley 
Blvd., Chicago 12, III. 


FINGERTIP, PUSH-BUTTON control is fea- 
tured by the Revo-File. Each of its 
16 sections is controlled by a button 
mounted on a panel board. When a 
clerk wants to find a card, she simply 
touches the proper button. The file 
revolves clockwise or counterclock- 
wise, depending on which direction 
will save the most time, and auto- 
matically stops with the desired sec- 
tion in front. Mosler Safe Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 


OPERATING AT A SPEED of 6,000 im- 
pressions an hour, the G-3-EW ad- 
dressing machine is especially suited 
to large addressing operations. An 
electric selector mechanism enables 
the operator to pick out various clas- 
sifications of stencils from the file. 
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For more complicated selection prob- 
lems, a panel selector with extra re- 
lays may be used. This model adjusts 
easily to materials of varying sizes 
and shapes, and is equipped with an 
automatic stop to shut off the ma- 
chine if either the material or sten- 
cils become exhausted. Elliott Ad- 
dressing Machine Co., 143 Albany St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


ROUNDED CORNERS on all pieces of Im- 
perial’s new Metropolitan Group is 
an important feature. This design 
gives the same amount of working 
space while the furniture occupies 
less area. Included in the new line are 
conference, executive, consultation, 
and secretarial desks; tables, book- 
case, credenza, utility cabinet, and a 
telephone cabinet. All have walnut 
matched-grain exteriors and hard- 
wood bases, with 12-inch, 5-ply con- 
struction tops. Adjustable heights, 
dustproof underconstruction, and 
brass pulls are other features. Im- 
perial Desk Company, 1312 W. 
Florida St., Evansville, Ind. 


BOTH FINGER AND PALM TABULATION, 
without moving the hands from the 
keyboard, are possible with Royal’s 
“Magic” tabulator. With the HH 
Model, a secretary can adjust the 
tension of the carriage to suit the job 
by turning an indicating dial. This 
adjustment previously could be made 
only by a trained serviceman. In a 
soft brown finish with green, non- 
glare plastic keys, the HH Model also 
has the improved “Magic” Margin, 
Easy Action Space Bar, and Time- 
Saver Top, which springs open at a 
touch of the button. Royal Type- 
writer Company, Inc., 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


THE TREND TOWARD SEATED operations 
prompted the design of Super-Carder, 
with a cabinet only 36-9/16 inches 
high. This low height assures easy 
accessibility to all drawers. Angle-end 
card trays increase drawer capacity 
by 5 per cent, while giving 2-inch 
angle spread for greater visibility. 
Cards can be read directly from the 
tray. A sliding posting table locks in 
any one of five positions and makes 
cards in the front of a fully extended 
drawer as easy to reach as those in 
the rear. The General Fireproofing 
Company, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


THREE walnut finished desks, with 
center legs treated with a patented 
process to make them practically mar- 
proof, are being featured by Leopold. 
The typewriter desk replaces drawers 
on one side with a space for storing 
the typewriter. A compact business 
desk, in the same style, is designed 
for the professional man. The third 
desk is sturdily built to carry either 
a calculating machine or an electric 
typewriter in its side, slanted well. 
The desk top space is ample for usual 
clerical work. The Leopold Company, 
Burlington, Iowa. 
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THIS ADDRESSING machine prints from 
carbon impressions typed on a long 
strip of paper tape. Addresses are 
transferred to envelopes, folders, and 
statements by the hectographic proc- 
ess. Prepared on a standard office 
typewriter, the tape can be filed and 
re-used many times over a period of 
years. Model 40 has a variable mar- 
gin guide to accommodate almost 
any size envelope or other mailing 
pieces. Metered fluid control suits the 
application to the paper being used. 
Machine is finished in black wrinkle 
enamel. Master Addresser Company, 
6500 W. Lake St., Minneapolis 16, 
Minn 


BOOK-SHAPED AND WEIGHING only 12 
pounds, the V.P. Edison Voicewriter 
is built to take the toughest daily 
desk use, yet so compact it may be 
tucked under the arm or into a brief 
case. It takes about as much desk 
space as a manila file folder and is 
only 242 inches high. The Voicewriter 
records on vinylite Diamond Discs, 
with a capacity of 15 minutes a side 
Instrument operates on 25 watts, and 
has a turbine-type blower for cooling 
its mechanism. Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., West Orange, N. J. 


A SAFE, SURE FOUNDATION for all types 
of office machines is provided by Tif- 
fany Stands. The open top design 
keeps noises from the machine from 
rebounding into the face of the opera- 
tor. Model S is made of steel, rein- 
forced by corner braces, and has 
swivel-type casters that retract easily 
with a positive action, leaving the 
stand resting firmly and securely on 
the floor. Tiffany Stand Company, 
7350 Forsyth St., St. Louis 5, Mo. 


ALONG WITH THE established lever- 
operated model Automatic Line 
Finder an experimental new electric 
Line Finder is being previewed by 
Standard Register. Both automatical- 
ly advance marginally punched con- 
tinuous forms from one line to the 
desired position, or starting point of 
the next form—in one motion. The 
electric model operates from a key 
adjacent to the regular keyboard, 
while the present model operates from 
the pull of a lever. The Standard 
Register Company, Dayton 1, Ohio 


DEVELOPED TO MEET accounting needs 
for more totals Burroughs Series 500 
Sensimatic Accounting Machine has 
19 totals. Series 100 to 400 machines 
contain from 2 to 11 totals. Ideal for 
figuring a payroll with a large num- 
ber of deductions, or for applications 
where it is desirable to list two sets 
of figures and simultaneously make 
a maximum distribution. This model 
is also useful for fiscal accounting, 
where it is desired to compute mul- 
tiple balances and vertical totals of 
many separate categories or items 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., De- 
troit 32, Mich 
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we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds 4,” to 
%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 

service. 


FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 








The Dartnell 
Sales Manager’s 
Handbook 





Forty-eight sections— 
1,150 pages — covering 
every detail of operating a 
sales department. It will 
provide the answers to your 
questions on sales policy 
and sales supervision. Price 
$12.50, plus postage. 


The Dartnell Corporation 
4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 


CHICAGO 40 - - ILLINOIS 











The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





HUNDREDS OF USES FOR 
OZALID describes the savings avail- 
able to engineers and businessmen in 
large and small companies through 
use of this process. The first half of 
the booklet outlines the Ozalid proc- 
ess and its ability to speed the flow 
of paperwork, and the last 16 pages 
are devoted to case histories pointing 
up savings for specific departments 
and businesses. Copies are available 
upon request from Ozalid, Division 
of General Aniline & Film Corp., 
Johnson City, N. Y. 
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THE EXPANSION OF TRADE. A 
report of the Committee on Commer- 
cial Policy of the United States Coun- 
cil, this booklet proposes that “A 
more thorough reorientation of our 
commercial policy is required.” The 
Council urges the adoption of an 
American policy “that will actively 
encourage imports and move con- 
tinually toward freer trade, approach- 
ing this end without haste or any 
excessive disruption.” <A _ five-point 
action program is offered, to be part 
of a “Trade Expansion Act of 1953." 
The United States Council is the 
American affiliate of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, the world 
parliament of businessmen. Copies of 
the report are available for 25 cents 
a copy from the United States Coun- 
cil of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, Inc., 103 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


* * * 


INSECT CONTROL is an 8-page il- 
lustrated folder dealing with the con- 
trol of insect infestations in industries 
and institutions. A three-step pro- 
gram is suggested for economical 
control of insects, and types of equip- 
ment, installations, and minimum 
quantities of insecticide needed to rid 
various sized areas of flying and 
crawling insects are discussed. Spe- 
cially designed fogging and spraying 
equipment, insecticides, and fumi- 
gants are described in detail. Copies 
are available from West Disinfecting 
Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 


RESEARCH WITH A PRACTICAL 
ACCENT reviews an application ot 
the five basic principles of sound mar- 
keting research in four typical case 
histories involving difficult marketing 
problems in various product fields. 
esearch Company of America has 
tried to describe, in this booklet, what 
they believe, what they have done, 
and how they approach the problems 
of their clients. Copies available from 
Research Company of America, 570 
Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


* * * 


YOUR PAPERWORK PROBLEM 
AND THE KNOX PLAN is an in- 
teresting booklet liberally sprinkled 
with amusing cartoons of the havoc 
frequently wrought by mismanaged 
paperwork. The symptoms of paper- 
work problems are given as: Too 
many forms, too many clerks, too 
many reports, stacked-up_ desks, 
duplication of work, lack of uniform 
procedures, and lack of effective 
supervision over paperwork. The 
Knox Plan is described and its three 
objectives given: (1) Forms control; 
(2) control over clerical operations; 
and (3) control over completed rec- 
ords. A limited number of copies of 
the booklet are available from Frank 
M. Knox Co., Ine., 1009 Rockwell 
Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


* * * 


BATTELLE RESEARCH IN EN- 
ERGY AND FUELS. The Battelle 
Memorial Institute is a nonprofit re- 
search organization, privately en- 
dowed, which contracts with indus- 
trial concerns, groups of companies, 
individuals, or governmental agencies 
to conduct research. All results from 
the research become the exclusive 
property of group or individual con- 
tracting, who also pays for the cost 
of the work. It is, in effect, the 
“private” laboratory of any organiza- 
tion sponsoring it. Some of the re- 
search studies pertaining to fuels and 
energy conducted for industry and the 
Government are described in this 
booklet. Also outlined is the Battelle 
Plan, and how it can be used by com- 
panies concerned directly or indirect- 
ly with the production and use of 
fuels or the conversion and _ utiliza- 
tion of energy. Copies available from 
the Battelle Memorial Institute, 505 
King Ave., Columbus 1, Ohio. 


* * « 


OPERATOR'S HANDBOOK for 
Caterpillar cable and_ hydraulic 
shovels follows the cartoon-style pat- 
tern used in earlier editions. The 
booklet contains more than 50 illus- 
trations which explain thoroughly the 
operation of the shovel in a variety of 
situations. Many applications of the 
Caterpillar shovel are described, in- 
cluding laying culvert pipe, lifting 
lumber, brick, and other materials. 
Ask for Form 30575 from your local 
Caterpillar dealer, or write to Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Il. 
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THE APECO SYSTEMATIC AUTO- 
STAT STORY tells all the advantages 
of modern photocopying equipment in 
today’s complex business operations. 
The booklet contains detailed infor- 
maiien on the equipment, including 
how it operates and its uses in every- 
day business procedure. Illustrated 
charts show the savings in time and 
money to be gained by use of this 
equipment. Apeco Systematic Auto- 
Stat, the American Photocopy Equip- 
ment Co., 2849 N. Clark St., Chicago 
14, Il. 


EUROPE AND HER TRADE FAIRS 
is a 32-page booklet designed to ac- 
quaint United States businessmen 
with the growing importance of 
Europe's trade fairs at which millions 
of dollars’ worth of orders are placed 
annually. Detailed descriptions of 18 
of the major fairs of the current year 
are included, as well as dates, number 
and types of exhibitors, exhibition 
facilities, and attractions of the cities 
in which the fairs are held. Copies of 
this booklet are offered free of charge 
to travel agents, chambers of com- 
merce, trade organizations, and other 
interested organizations. Write to 
European Travel Commission, 295 
Madisor Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


CORRECT SEATING. A series of 
two-color diagrams illustrate the im- 
portant points to be observed when 
choosing seating. How Shaw-Walker 
designs its chairs to provide for leg 
comfort, arm and shoulder comfort, 
lumbar curve support, correct seating 
pitch, and keeping pressure off coccyx 
is explained under the diagrams. Also 
shown are views of Shaw-Walker’s 
line of office chairs. Copies available 
from Shaw-Walker, Muskegon, Mich. 


FAMOUS FINANCIAL TRANSAC- 
TIONS. Number four in this series of 
historical booklets tells how three 
men set off a chain reaction of finan- 
cial and legal activity when they 
bought the Empire State Building in 
1951, and why Jacob Ruppert was 
forced to build the Yankee Stadium. 
These little booklets aim at revealing 
the human interest side of American 
business transactions, and thus make 
excelient material for after-dinner 
speeches. Copies are available from 
Louis J. Glickman, 565 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


TEN TALES OF INSURANCE 
WOES lists hazards to avoid when 
buying insurance. Each point is il- 
lustrated by cases falling into that 
category. The booklet is assembled in 
fairy-tale style, and subheaded “A 
New Mother Goose for Busy Execu- 
tives.” Booklets may be obtained free 
by writing Michael Levy Co., Inc., 
1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
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wiltshire modern 
CONSULTATION 
DESK 


Ideal for banks, finance offices, in- 
surance companies . this Wiltshire 
Modern Consultation Desk is designed 
for private confidential conference be- 
tween two or more persons. 

This versatile desk allows comfort- 
able, close-in seating on three sides 

- saves space while increasing the 
efficiency of your office. 

If your business requires frequent 










customer consultation, you need the 

Wiltshire Consultation Desk. See it at 

your dealer's now! 

WRITE FOR OFFICE PLANNING GUIDE 
Imperial's Office Planning Guide . . . 

Complete with floor plan, cut-outs and 

basic office planning information 

is available now from your nearest Im- 

periol decler. Call him today . . . or 

write direct for your copy. 


J 
Eoperial 
desk company 
EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 





unskilled worker. And this pace is 


fatique 


Racks collapse for setting aside 








@ Gather a harvest of saved dollars by collating from 


Evans Gothering Racks! Get twice os much work 


done in half time—ond cut down your overhead 
@ 3,500 sheets an hour are easily gathered by one 


maintained 


steadily, for sitting or standing, worker suffers no 


sheets of paper at inclined angle. Use racks singly 


—or two or more together for large gatherings 


See Your Dealer or Write: Evans Specialty Co., inc., 405 N. 


| CoLLATE PAPERS & GATHER DOLLARS | 








GATHERING 
RACKS 

















GUARANTEED to produce 
quicker and more accurote 
results than any other col 


lating aid on the market 


.».. 8 MODELS.... 
Size and style for all needs. 
SHOWN 18-section TU 
Rack at $25.00. 7 others— 
$10.00 to $16.50 


@ Rocks are all aluminum; each section holds 500 


NEEDED BY any office 
where collating is done con 


tinvally or now and then 


Munford St., Richmond 20, Va. 





























RITE-LINE COPYHOLDER 


Promotes Accuracy - Increases Production 


$1775 


PLUS TAX 





PRICE INCLUDING 
NEW TELescopic 
EYEGUIDE 


TELESCOPIC EYEGUIDE 


Accommodates all widths of copy from a machine 
tape to 20 inches. 


W" 
EYEGUIDE CONTRACTED 


Soom : 4 


EYEGUIDE EXTENDED 


FREE TRIAL OFFER Write, asking us to send youo 
RITE-LINE Copyholder with the understanding you may 
return it without charge within ten days. 


1025—15th Street, N. W. 
RITE-LINE CORP. eons B.C. 
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: STYLE 4 OLD “= en 
\. folders }! STYLE 
‘. hang!  é folders 
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slump! 4 
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Oxford 4 
PENDAFLEX® 


HANGING FOLDERS 
Send for free Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
CATALOG 52 Clir-ton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 
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THE LOCAL UNION: ITS PLACE 
IN THE INDUSTRIAL PLANT. By 
Leonard R. Sayles and George 
Strauss. The authors spent 4 years 
with local unions—in the shops, 
homes, clubs, and meeting halls. Their 
study encompasses 20 local unions 
located in communities ranging in 
size from 20,000 to 2,000,000. White- 
collar and production and main- 
tenance unions are the three types of 
unions discussed. 

The aim of the book is to show the 
picture from the inside, as it is seen 
from inside the local. It presents some 
of the basic problems confronting the 
local, often in the words of union 
people themselves. 

Mr. Sayles and Mr. Strauss are 
professors at the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell University. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 269 pages. $3.50. 


THE FINANCIAL POLICY OF 
CORPORATIONS. By Arthur Stone 
Dewing. This fifth edition of what 
has been called ‘‘a leading authority 
in its field’ has been completely re- 
vised and brought up to date. Its two 
volumes cover the whole cycle of the 
corporation—from the initial promo- 
tion and flotation of securities to re- 
organization or dissolution. 

The author has tried to interpret 
the businessman’s point of view, and 
the book is conveniently divided into 
sections so that the reader can find a 
wealth of information on virtually 
any topic of finance. For example, 
there is a chapter on “The Cost of 
Borrowed Capital,” one on “Depre- 
ciation,” another on “Bonds,” and 
another chapter which deals with 
“Illustrative Cases of Reorganization 
Following Failure.” 

Author Dewing is president of 10 
companies, including the Portland 
Water Company, the Illinois Gas 
Company, and the Granite State Gas 
and Electric Company. He is a direc- 
tor of several other corporations. The 
tonald Press Company, 15 East 26th 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. 1,530 
pages. $15.00. 


BUSINESS FINANCE HANDBOOK 
Written by 22 contributing authori- 
ties and edited by Lillian Doris, this 
thick volume is said to provide the 
“full, explicit answer to any question 
on business finance.” 

There is an index for the reader 
with a financial problem, and the an- 
swer can be quickly found—com- 
plete with explanatory text, charts, 
and examples. 

One of the chapters is headed, 
“Seeking and Obtaining Short-Term 


Credit,” and it was written’ by 
Theodore H. Silbert, who is president 
of Standard Factors Corporation. An- 
other chapter, “Financial Aids to 
Small Business,” was written by G. E. 
Tomberlin, who is vice president of 
The Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga. Chapter Number 
9 is titled “‘Dealing with Embarrassed 
Debtors and Their Estates” and was 
written by Michael Feiring, who is 
a C.P.A. and practicing lawyer in 
New York City. 

A chapter in the book that should 
prove of particular interest to some 
business heads is one on “Protecting 
a Business Against Mortality Haz- 
ards.”” This section discusses keyman 
insurance and its costs, and it also 
goes into some detail about the in- 
tricacies to be considered when form- 
ing partnerships. 

The book is not slanted for any 
single type of business. It is a guide 
for the managers of small, medium- 
sized, and larger enterprises in solv- 
ing financial problems. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
N. Y, 919 pages. $10.00. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SUCCESS- 
FUL SELLING. By Richard W. Hus- 
band. Not a specialized book for cer- 
tain fields of selling, Mr. Husband's 
volume is aimed at all salesmen. He 
said that “so far as I can discover 
this is the first general book on sales- 
manship ever written by a_ profes- 
sional psychologist.” 

The expected phases of selling are 
covered in the book: Planning your 
time, the approach, preparing your 
sales argument, putting across your 
sales argument, overcoming the cus- 
tomer’s resistance, answering objec- 
tions, and closing the sale, to list a 
few. 

Mr. Husband’s book, however, is 
said to be unique in the field of sales- 
manship “in relating sound, tested 
psychological knowledge to the hour- 
by-hour problems of all kinds of 
salesmen.” There is advice on how to 
deal with various personality types 
and how to meet some of the special 
conditions a salesman is likely to en- 
counter in his work. 

In the preface, it is pointed out 
that the author is associated with a 
college (Iowa State). There is a 
clarification, however: “And there is 
an erroneous, but unfortunately wide- 
spread, idea that college professors 
are impractical. I am _ completely 
practical in my own outlook—and I 
may assure you that Iowa State Col- 
lege at Ames, Iowa, is a practical in- 
stitution as well.” Harper & Brothers, 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. 306 pages. $3.95. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


RUTH MULVEY HARMER tells the story 
behind the large percentage of women 
employed by California Central Air- 
lines in this issue. She has had ar- 
ticles published in Reader’s Digest, 
Rotarian, and Today’s Health under 
the name of Ruth Watt Mulvey. A 
former newspaper reporter and cor- 
respondent, Mrs. Harmer is now free- 
lancing 


DWIGHT BAIRD, with whom AMERICAN 
BUSINESS readers are so familiar that 
he hardly needs mentioning, gives us 
a few significant details of the sched- 
ule followed by Chrysler’s head man, 
Lester L. (Tex) Colbert, in this issue. 
Once again, his on-the-scene coverage 
of Detroit’s automotive industries 
gives insight into the activities of its 
mammoth corporations and_ their 
executives. 


DR. W. SCHWEISHEIMER, who gives a 
few hints on how to beat the heat this 
summer, has specialized in articles 
on popular medicine and industrial 
hygiene for many years. An editor 
and medical columnist in Munich, 
Germany, for 15 years, Dr. Schweis- 


heimer has had some 40 books pub- 
lished. He is presently living in Rye 
New York, doing free-lance writing 


BRUCE L. SMYTH, whose article this 
month is the third, and final, a 
series on setting up a systems depart- 
ment, is president of the Chicago 
Chapter of the Systems and Proce- 
dures Association. 


Eugene Whitmore, Wells Norris, and 
F. C. Minaker are members of the 
editorial staff of AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Business Forms 


Cave ON PRINTING 


COSTS/ 


C & G Gang Run Printing gives you lots 
more for your Business Forms dollar. 





C & G nationwide service is your guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 


Send us your forms for free quetation or write for full details 


CULLOM & GHERTNER CO. 


Priaters Lithegraphers —Snap-i-Set Carbon Forms 
600—21st Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500 to $35,000 
We offer the original personal employment 
service (established 43 years). Procedure 
of highest ethical standards is individu 
alized to your personal requirements 
Identity covered present position § pro- 
tected. Ask for particulars. R. W. BIXBY 
INC., 201 Dun Bldg., Buffalo 2, N. Y 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale ADAM FISHER CO 
{11 Enright, St. Louis, Missouri 





Business Booklets 








Now Is the Time to— 


Step Out and Selt/ 
By William E. Holler 


Into this 80-page booklet, Bill Holler 
has packed a lifetime of sales ex- 
Here is the “know-how” and 

V that led this former sales 

of General Motors’ Chevrolet 

» prominence as one of 

foremost sales personalities 

e but big in purpose, this 

provide encouragement and 


nee in achieving sales 


Send 50 cents NOW direct to the pub 
lisher for your copy of “Step Out and 


sell!" 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE 
CHICAGO 40, ILL 











rO WRITE BETTER LETTERS” 
by L. E. Frailey 


wr dictate letters you'll find 
this new pocket-size booklet 


I ley. Sample Copy, 40 cents 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40 





Business ON THE MARCH 


OW that they know what the tax picture 

is going to be and that increased defense 
spending will maintain a high level of business 
activity, businessmen who have been. sitting 
on their hands are going ahead with new ven- 
tures. Some are still waiting for the country 
to go to hell. They have inflation jitters. For 
our part, we go along with Hugh Bullock, 
shrewd student of trends that affect the value 
of investments, in believing we can safely dis- 
count further inflation and base our plans on 
the assumption that price, wage, and cost 
trends will be downward—even though there 
may be a few sharp ups and downs. Smart 
businessmen gear their plans to long-term 
trends, rather than to cyclical ups and downs. 


* « * 


The American Marketing Association and 
others are yelling to high heaven because Con- 
gress has threatened to pull the rug out from 
under the 1954 Business Census. No one will 


deny such a census is needed. But so are a 


balanced budget and a sound dollar. Perhaps 
the American Marketing Association has 
found a way to have its cake and eat it, too! 
Or is it a case of demanding economy in Gov- 
ernment, provided our cake is not disturbed? 


* * * 


Small businessmen are blaming retirement 
plans of their “rich” competitors for the dif- 
ficulty they are having in getting and holding 
good employees. So they want the Eisenhower 
administration to do something about it! Isn't 
it about time we explode this idea that only a 
“rich” company can “afford” a retirement 
plan? All that is needed is determination to 
have such a program and someone to set it up 
so that you contribute taxable profits in good 
vears and coast along in bad years, without 
losing what vou paid into it. 


aa * * 


The Sales Executives Club of New York 
has picked a credit man Joseph L.. Wood of 
Johns-Manville-— for president. This will come 
as a shock to some sales managers of the old 
school who regard a credit executive as an up- 
start in the sales cream jug. But, today, credit 
executives and sales executives work together 


56 


for the benefit of both, and for the good of the 
business. Good credit men are usually good 
salesmen, and any salesman who doesn’t work 
closely with the credit department is not likely 
to be around very long. 


* * ~ 


The Research Institute of America warns 
of impending union drives to organize office 
and clerical workers, salespeople, engineers, 
and others whose paychecks have lagged be- 
hind those of factory workers. The assumption, 
of course, is that fat paychecks are the inven- 
tion of organized labor, and were it not for 
unions, Americans would still be working for 
prewar wages. The real reason manual work- 
ers are sometimes paid more than white-collar 
workers is the growing number of Americans 
who don’t want to get their hands dirty. There 
was a time when a father’s advice to his son 
was to learn a useful trade. Now the son goes 
to college and comes out with a burning desire 
to be a business executive. 


* ~ 


Back in 1929, most commerce graduates 
wanted to be bond salesmen. They liked the 
idea of doing their selling on the golf links. 
Today, few of the June graduates want any 
part of selling: they want to be consultants, 
advertising men, personnel managers, account- 
ants—anything but salesmen. Yet all signs 
indicate that in a few vears salesmen who can 
bring in the business needed to meet the pay- 
roll will be the white-haired boys. 


* * * 


“The most successful businesses will be those 
employing salesmen who, in addition to having 
warm personalities, courage, and character, 
possess a broad knowledge of production, com- 
pany policy, costing, corporate balance sheets, 
and sound business practices.” Thus spoke 
J. Spencer Love, chairman, Burlington Mills 
Corporation, at a recent textile meeting. Mr. 
Love is right. The future of business in 
America is in the hands of its salesmen. It will 
be from the sales ranks that tomorrow’s leaders 
will come, and woe to the company that over- 
does specialization. A good salesman should 
he first of all a good businessman.— J.C. A. 
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save us over $20,000 a year... 


repay their cost every 6 months!”’ 


—AMERICAN EXPORT LINES, ine., new york 


Modernization with our National Ac- 
counting Machines enables us to pre- 
pare simultaneously the payroll jour- 
nal, check register, earnings record, 
pay statement, and check and time 
sheet for the next period. We also 
write all quarterly Social Security re- 
ports and annual Withholding Tax 
Statements on our Nationals. 

“If we used our former method, 
wed need ten or twelve people to do 


our payroll work, which has increased 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payvron 9, ox10 


about 100°. But with our National 
machines, tiiree people do all the work 
—uand do it far more smoothly than it 
was ever done before. Exceeding our 
expectations, our Nationals save us 
more than $20,000 a year, repaying 


their cost every 6 months.” 


OC aok-Telern 


nT ee 


or type of | 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 








Post | wo : 
ALL | 2 fia 
: ONE ing! 
your at typing: 
related If you are looking for one machine on which you can post all 


j applications ... and post them fast... look no further! 
reco rds : The Underwood Elliott Fisher is that versatile 

all-purpose accounting machine! 

On its Flat Writing Surface you can insert forms as easily as placing 
papers on your desk... regardless of the style, size 
or arrangement of the forms you use. 

Your operators post on a completely electrified Single Typing 
Keyboard, by the easy “touch” method. Only 10 numeral keys 
handle all figure work. Balances and column totals... 
as many as 50... are computed automatically. 

Carbon papers are no problem, either . . . because the Roll 
Carbon Paper feature completely eliminates handling loose sheets. 

Let us demonstrate just how many advantages the Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Electric Accounting Machine has for you. 
Without obligation... and on your individual problems ... vou can 
see for vourself how fast, easily and accurately 
it will do vour work .. . right down to the last detail. 


SEND THE COUPON BELOW os 
Underwood Corporation, One Park Avenue, New York 16,N. Y. 


. 
Underwood Corporation Phe ase send me illustrated literature and full information about the 
Accounting Machines... Adding Machines... Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting Machine. 


Typewriters ... Carbon Paper... Ribbons 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 





